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Bortal said: “ The Holy Ghost, set to drawing 


the old cart which passes for the church, will tear 
it to pieces. If you would be safe, hitch a donkey 
into your dray.” 


“Dr. Tamponet (said Richter) declared that he 
would trace heresies in the Lord’s Prayer, if any 
one desired it; our age, on the contrary, knows 
how to find the Lord’s Prayer in every heresy.” 

All evolutionists in religion, believing in the in- 
fluence of environment, will easily enough accept 
“the power not ourselves ;” but more essential to 
man is faith in the power within ourselves “ that 
makes for righteousness.” 


Rey. Heber Newton, in his eulogy on Emerson, 
published in the Jndex, seems to attribute the 
phrase “stream of tendency” to Matthew Arnold, 
who makes so much use of it. But, like so many 
phrases common enough now, it comes from Em- 


|which culminates in the Pope “of Rome. 


False theory of human nature is the error fun- 
damental of the false God. The old gods are per- 
ishing because we mistook the meaning of life. 
We desert the superstition now collapsing and 
helpless, to begin anew with the nature of man. 
By this study we rectify all religious conceptions. 


The corporate conscience is now advocated. It 
may be a good thing if it can be had without the 


| cost of the individual conscience. The most remark- 


‘able instance thus far in history seems to be that 


It has 
hardly disproved the saying that “corporations 
have no souls.” ! 


$e 


The trouble is, we soon get corporate hypocrisy. 
This perversion is imminent. The Nation said, re- 
cently: “ Hypocrisy is a bad thing for individuals, 
but it 1s worse for congregations. A single hypo- 
crite almost always believes his neighbors are sin- 
cere, and this saves him from utter shamelessness; 
but when a whole assembly agree to play the hyp- 
ocrite together, there is nothing between them 
and total moral ruin.” The editor was writing on 
the subject of civil service reform. 


Rey. John Visher, in a recent Register article, 
suggests that there is a higher inspiration than 
that of denominational statistics or mass meet- 
ings. “Give me the consciousness of loyalty to 
my highest ideals, fidelity to the loftiest principles 
of my nature, and a prompt approval of my con- 
science. And standing there, one stands in no wise 
alone.” Indeed, one may be very glad to be in 
such company, if we look at history. 


The time was when men gave fortunes away; 
when millions went into the coffers of the church 
to save their neighbor at home and the heathen 
abroad, by a demoralizing Creed, from a fictitious 
hell in the world to come. That system is virtu- 
ally dead. We do not even need Beecher to tell 
us that “orthodoxy is a shell.” But shall not we 
freely give to save men, if we may, from a real 
hell in the present world,—the hell of impover- 
ished souls, of vacant or deluded minds; the hell 
of evil appetites, foul motives, and mean ambi- 


erson. 


tions; from an existence that will find no use or 
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more, and then the quarreling ceased.” 


his last work on “ Natural Religion.” 
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interest or power “ to be no more.” 
however, of all Mr. Seeley writes. 


“ The Cossack eats Poland 

Like stolen fruit; 

Her last noble is ruined, 
Her last poet mute; 

Straight, into double band 
The victors divide: 

Half for freedom, strike and stand ;— 
The astonished muse finds thousands at her side.”’ 


— Emerson. 


——— 


“ Preferring things to names, for these were men, 
Were Unitarians of the united world, 
And, wheresoever their clear sylbeams fell, 
They caught the footsteps of the same.” 


6 


that will deserve no continuance beyond the empty 


“We see religion suffering veritably the catas- 
trophe of Poland, which found such a fatal enjoy- | 
ment in quarreling, and quarreling so long, that a 
day came at last when there was no Poland any 
We quote 
these words from the author of “ Ecce Homo,” in 
Undoubt- 
edly certain phases of religion will disappear, and 
names which now designate these phases, may give | 
way to others; but RELIGION is no Poland of local | 
We are glad, | 


— Emersov. 
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education and talent, they may be the most prom- 
inent men in the congregation, and exert the great- 
est influence on all its decisions; and so you may 
have infidels as the representatives of this religious 
body.” 
But the author of this language evidently had 
‘no fear that a church pledged to good works,—a 
church whose object was to do good, to get good 
and to grow better—was exposed to any danger 
from this quarter. 

Nor is it likely that he suspected that such a 
church would ever be charged with narrowness of 
sympathy. , 


FAITH AND FAITHLESSNESS. 


Say what men will of the decline of interest in 
religious institutions—and there is_ evidence 
enough of waning faith in forms and creeds— 


“Tbhro’ the harsh noises of our day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 
Thro’ clouds of doubt and creeds of fear 
A light is breaking, calm and clear.” 
The lesson to all thoughtful minds, of ever-increas- 
ing emphasis, is that of the supreme importance of 
‘religion. It is the one interest, deeper than all 


| others, which we cannot afford to neglect or suffer 


to wane and die. Just so far and fast as the 
wrappages of religion fall away, just so far and 
fast as the husk and shell of it crack open and de- 
cay and the very kernel of it is exposed to our 
view, so far and fast men learn that it is the one 
vital matter of society, for it is germinal and ele- 
mentary to all high and noble living. Though 
all that has been set up in liturgy and ceremonial 
should perish ; though all that has been solemnly 
subscribed to in great systems of theology should 
crumble down, and ancient traditions and dear 
old doctrines be discredited, the soul of man re- 
mains! and the soul of man, beating in sympathy 
with his brother man, affirms a law of justice and 
equity, of honor and of truth; affirms a sense of 
fellowship, of good-will, and the duty of forbear- 
ance and self-sacrifice. The soul is moved to rev- 
erence before that which is high, holy and pure. 
And he who tramples on these violates the deepest 
instincts of his soul, is less than man, brings him- 
self to shame in his own eyes, and into infamy 
in the judgments of his race. 

“ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ? ” 


A CHURCH ON A SECULAR BASIS. 
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In 1845 James Freeman Clarke, of Boston, pub- 
lished a sermon on the “ Principles and Methods of 
the Church of the Disciples.” It was understood 
that this new society was established on a very 

‘liberal basis. It was untrammeled by old tradi- 
tions. The law had long since refused to recognize 
the “church” as distinguished from the “ society” 
or “parish.” Disturbing and fatal differences be- 
tween the two had often broken out. The sources 
of the trouble were usually the creed. The less 
of it and the simpler, the more safety. Mr. 
Clarke and his friends gladly accepted that theory 
of the church which makes it, not a double but a 
single organization, giving to it a broad basis of 
fellowship—a practical, rather than a doctrinal 
one. In the pamphlet referred to, he says: “ The 
body which conducts all the religious action has 
no religious basis, but a purely secular one. * * It 
may contain the infidel, the immoral, the irreli- 
gious; for infidels and irreligious men generally 
think it respectable to own a pew, and there isno| Then there are those on every hand yet held in 
reason why they should not belong to the congre- | bondage of direful superstition, not better for not 
gation. * * If these happen to be the men of; having broken with the churches, living without 
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wholesome principle, only outwardly constrained | 
to a decent life because destitute of the knowledge 
that constitutes rational and responsible beings. 
There are those who, in desperation, have broken | 
away from this cruel bondage, which is only | 
another name for menticide, and now stand dazed | 
or blind or vengeful and relentless in the vision of | 
their new-found liberty, but still dangerous to the | 
welfare of society. 


There are those given over to 


; 
' 


the mere pleasures and vanities of life, selfish and | 


frivolous, only thinking from one day to another 
what opening for indulgence, display or sensation 
will to-morrow bring? And there are those dead 


in trespasses and sins, heartless and hardened, it | 


may be, by false views of life, which let them 
down, little by little, into the abyss of insensibility 
or passion or crime. 

Now, why is it that we are'‘able to do so little 
for any of these, whose needs, mute or appealing, 
may be learned on every side? Why is it that the | 


church, still so numerous in its various branches, | 
Why should not we, though the | 
smallest of the sects, do more? Alas! it is because | 


is so powerless ? 


we ourselves are so little better than they. It is 


because we are no more in earnest than they. We 


are too poor, vain, self-complacent and trifling our- 
selves to make any impression on those who are 
like ourselves. They see the farce we play our- 
selves, making ourselves comfortable over our easy- 
going faith, giving to its support what we happen 
to have left over from our amusements and luxu- 
ries ; and they say, “ You think of teaching us self- 
denial—you who, perchance, belittle your own fol- 
lies and want of integrity, come to show us the 
way; you, who scarcely know your own convic- 
tions, or scarcely have a serious thought on re- 
ligion, set out to guide us through the darkness of 
ignorance and superstition ! 

Whenever the church is good enough to go out 
and save the world, the world stands ready to be 
saved. In that day the church will not complain 
or whine over the world’s coldness and contempt; 
it will either win them over or wear them as its 
crown. A truly religious church was never known 
to complain. 


The beer garden that has been opened on the Mount 
of Olives is well patronized by tourists.— Ez. 


Quite to my surprise, I am really convinced of one 
thing, viz.: that my peculiarities of thinking, and style, 
étc., would go down much better at the West than at the 
East, and partly because they are offended by nothing 
new, glued to no habits of thinking, or not thinking, 
but ready to catch with eagerness at every thing whic 
Seems true. In a word, they are all alive in this region. 
—Rev. Dr. Bushnell. 
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which must receive from her its rst wu6pressroim 
of the spiritual life? Let her, then, define clearly 
to herself what she really does believe. This does 
not mean that she should tie herself to any es- 
pecial dogma of any creed; but that she should 
investigate, search, put away the inessential, 
clearly recognize the essential points of our belief; 
remembering always that “ Faith is not a conclu- 
sion but a guess,” and that this constant seeking 
is indispensable to growth in spiritual life. 

But the church is two fold: half in the inner 
life, half in the outer form which makes of ita 
power for good in the community, a helper for the 
hearts that lean upon it. We need something 


‘more than an intellectual recognition of the articles 


- we are to be “ doers of the word, and 
“Oh,” said a Father in Israel, 
of another tribe than ours, “you Unitarians have 
‘only a religion of the head, not of the heart.” It 
isa reproach too often hurled at us that we are 
‘coldly intellectual, not warmly fervent in faith. 
| Having considered somewhat the religion of the 
| head, let us turn to the religion of the heart, the 
service of sympathy and helpfulness. 
“And resoiute.* He¥ rendér'ups heretgiore. rest the 
She came and had no word, but was forlorn, 
This child of earth—earth’s loveliest, earliest born. 
Along her path no wistful violet-— 
The winds were out with sighing moan and fret— 
- Her drooping form spoke man’s embittered scorn. 
And still she crossed the threshold at the fall 
Of night, and stayed until the dawn’s red rose 
Bloomed in the east, and, at the blithe gay call 
Of larks uprising, swift she went away, 
But left behind her, odorous as the May, 
_ A lasting peace, that from her sombre clothes 
Fell, like a star, and brought eternal day. 


of our faith 
not hearers only.” 
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SUSPENSE. 


ELLA A. GILES. 


Thou wretched, haggard, tottering dame! 
Exile from Hades! without name 
Save such as in thy changeful moods! 
Thou givest thyself; thy form obtrudes 
Its ugly shape into the mind 
And lingers there with looks unkind 
When men dare dream of being blest 
With Hope; that less exacting guest 
Of whom thou jealous art whene’er 
Thou see’st her timidly draw near. 
Begone, Suspense, from hearts that ache 
With dim forebodings! Better break 
Neath one fell blow of Certainty 
Than meet thy cruel, treacherous eye 
Which nothing tells, yet doth suggest 
Ills that elude the keenest quest. 
Begone forever, evil hag! 
When thou’rt away no more will lag 
Life’s weary hours; with swifter pace 
Time’s feet will run their destined race. 
Madison, Wis. 
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field for its possessions and pleasures hereafter ; 
that will deserve no continuance beyond the empty 
and profitless passage of its earthly years? 


———— eee 


“We see religion suffering veritably the catas- 
trophe of Poland, which found such a fatal enjoy- 
ment in quarreling, and quarreling so long, that a 
day came at last when there was no Poland any 
more, and then the quarreling ceased.” We quote 
these words from the author of “ Ecce Homo,” in 
his last work on “ Natural Religion.” Undoubt- 


names which now designate these phases, may give | 
way to others; but RELIGION is no Poland of local | 
interest or power “to be no more.” 
however, of all Mr. Seeley writes. 


We are glad, 


“ The Cossack eats Poland 

Like stolen fruit; 

Her last noble is ruined, 
Her last poet mute; 

Straight, into double band 
The victors divide: 

Half for freedom, strike and stand ;— 
The astonished muse finds thousands at her side.” 


3 ee — Emerson. 
“ Preferring things to names, for these were men, 


Were Unitarians of the united world, 
e And, wheresoever their clear sylbeams fell, 


They caught the footsteps of the samr.”’ 
— Emerson. 


A CHURCH ON A SECULAR BASIS. 


In 1845 James Freeman Clarke, of Boston, pub- 
lished a sermon on the “ Principles and Methods of 
the Church of the Disciples.” It was understood 
that this new society was established on a very 
liberal basis. It was untrammeled by old tradi- 
tions. The law had long since refused to recognize 
the “church” as distinguished from the “ society” 
or “parish.” Disturbing and fatal differences be- 
tween the two had often broken out. The sources 
of the trouble were usually the creed. The less 
of it and the simpler, the more safety. Mr. 
Clarke and his friends gladly accepted that theory 
of the church which makes it, not a double but a 
single organization, giving to it a broad basis of 
fellowship—a practical, rather than a doctrinal 
one. In the pamphlet referred to, he says: “ The 
body which conducts all the religious action has 
no religious basis, but a purely secular one. * * It 
may contain the infidel, the immoral, the irreli- 
gious; for infidels and irreligious men generally 
think it respectable to own a pew, and there is no 
reason why they should not belong to the congre- 
gation. * * If these happen to be the men of 


MUTILATED 
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education and talent, they may be the most prom- 
inent men in the congregation, and exert the great- 
est influence on all its decisions; and so you may 
have infidels as the representatives of this religious 


body.” 


But the author of this language evidently had 
no fear that a church pledged to good works,—a 


church whose object was to do good, to get good 
fand to grow better—was exposed to any danger 


from this quarter. 

Nor is it likely that he suspected that such a 
church would ever be charged with narrowness of 
sympathy. 


FAITH AND FAITHLESSNESS. 


Say what men will of the decline of interest in 
religious institutions—and there is_ evidence 
enough of waning faith in forms and creeds— 


“Tbro’ the harsh noises of our day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 
Thro’ clouds of doubt and ereeds of fear 
A light is breaking, calm and clear.” 
The lesson to all thoughtful minds, of ever-increas- 
ing emphasis, is that of the supreme importance of 


religion. It is the one interest, deeper than all 


: others, which we cannot afford to neglect or suffer 


to wane and die. Just so far and fast as the 
wrappages of religion fall away, just so far and 
fast as the husk and shell of it crack open and de- 
cay and the very kernel of it is exposed to our 
view, so far and fast men learn that it is the one 
vital matter of society, for it is germinal and ele- 
mentary to all high and noble living. Though 
all that has been set up in liturgy and ceremonial 
should perish ; though all that has been solemnly 
subscribed to in great systems of theology should 
crumble down, and ancient traditions and dear 
old doctrines be discredited, the soul of man re- 
mains! and the soul of man, beating in sympathy 
with his brother man, affirms a law of justice and 
equity, of honor and of truth; affirms a sense of 
fellowship, of good-will, and the duty of forbear- 
ance and self-sacrifice. The soul is moved to rev- 
erence before that which is high, holy and pure. 
And he who tramples on these violates the deepest 
instincts of his soul, is less than man, brings him- 
self to shame in his own eyes, and into infamy 
in the judgments of his race. 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ? ” 

Then there are those on every hand yet held in 
bondage of direful superstition, not better for not 
having broken with the churches, living without 
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wholesome principle, only outwardly constrained 
to a decent life because destitute of the knowledge 
that constitutes rational and responsible beings. 
There are those who, in desperation, have broken 
away from this cruel bondage, which is only 
another name for menticide, and now stand dazed 
or blind or vengeful and relentless in the vision of 
their new-found liberty, but still dangerous to the 
welfare of society. There are those given over to 
the mere pleasures and vanities of life, selfish and 
frivolous, only thinking from one day to another 
what opening for indulgence, display or sensation 
will to-morrow bring? And there are those dead 
in trespasses and sins, heartless and hardened, it 
may be, by false views of life, which let them 
down, little by little, into the abyss of insensibility 
or passion or crime. 

Now, why is it that we are‘able to do so little 
for any of these, whose needs, mute or appealing, 
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may be learned on every side? Why is it that the; 
church, still so numerous in its various branches, | 
is so powerless? Why should not we, though the | 
smallest of the sects, do more? Alas! it is because | 


re 7 ; are so li better than thev. It is. 
we ourselves are so little t . . | Her drooping form spoke man’s embittered scorn. 
because we are no more in earnest than they. We) 


seu And still she crossed the threshold at the fall 
are too poor, vain, self-complacent and trifling our-| Of night, and stayed until the dawn’s red rose 


And resolute. Mer tender ips were sev; 

She came and had no word, but was forlorn, 

This child of earth—earth’s loveliest, earliest born. 
Along her path no wistful violet— 
The winds were out with sighing moan and fret— 


. ° | 
selves to make any impression on those who are | 


like ourselves. They see the farce we play our- 
selves, making ourselves comfortable over our easy- 
going faith, giving to its support what we happen 
to have left over from our amusements and luxu- 
ries; and they say, “ You think of teaching us self- 
denial—you who, perchance, belittle your own fol- 
lies and want of integrity, come to show us the 
way; you, who scarcely know your own convic- 
tions, or scarcely have a serious thought on re- 
ligion, set out to guide us through the darkness of 
ignorance and superstition ! 

Whenever the church is good enough to go out 
and save the world, the world stands ready to be 
saved. In that day the church will not complain 
or whine over the world’s coldness and contempt; 
it will either win them over or wear, them as its 
crown. A truly religious church was never known 
to complain. 


The beer garden that has been opened on the Mount 
of Olives is well patronized by tourists.— Ez. 


Quite to my surprise, I am really convinced of one 
thing, viz.: that my peculiarities of thinking, and style, 
etc., would go down much better at the West than at the 
East, and partly because they are offended by nothing 
new, glued to no habits of thinking, or not thinking, 

ut ready to catch with eagerness at every thing whic 
seems true. Ina word, they are all alive in this region. 
—Rev. Dr. Bushnell. 


Bloomed in the east, and, at the blithe gay call 
Of larks uprising, swift she went away, 
But left behind her, odorous as the May, 

A lasting peace, that from her sombre clothes 
Fell, like astar, and brought eternal day. 


SUSPENSE. 


ELLA A. GILES. 


_ oor 


Thou wretched, haggard, tottering dame! 
Exile from Hades! without name 
Save such as in thy changeful moods} 
Thou givest thyself; thy form obtrudes 
Its ugly shape into the mind 
And lingers there with looks unkind 
When men dare dream of being blest 
With Hope; that less exacting guest 
Of whom thou jealous art whene’er 
Thou see’st her timidly draw near. 
Begone, Suspense, from hearts that ache 
With dim forebodings! Better break 
Neath one fell blow of Certainty 
Than meet thy cruel, treacherous eye 
Which nothing tells, yet doth suggest 
Ills that elude the keenest quest. 
Begone forever, evil hag! 
When thou’rt away no more will lag 
Life’s weary hours; with swifter pace 
Time’s feet will run their destined race. 
Madison, Wis. 
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join the “noble army of martyrs.” 
St. Dorothea, St. Margaret, were not mere fic- 


WOMAN’S RELATIONS TO THE LIBERAL 
CHURCH. 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


Woman’s religion has always been liberal. Even 
when bigot in creed, in practice she has been gen- 
erous and forgiving. What mother in her heart 
ever believed in the dogma of infant damnation ? 
What wife, seeing her husband depart without the 
extreme unction of the church, believed that he’ 
was damned forever? What daughter, remember- 
ing the mother-love whose tenderness enfolded her 
life from its first beginnings, could hold that such 
a mother, though not of the church’s elect, would 
fail to find her place among the saints in glory ? 

Let us ask, first, what were woman’s relations to 
the church inthe past? During every age she has 
upheld the hands of the prophets, has sheltered 
and clothed and comforted the servants of God. 
The widow who prepared for Elisha the little room 
in her house was but one of hundreds who have 
done a similar thing. Under Deborah, the proph- 
etess, we read that Israel had peace forty years. 
On the shores and hillsides of Palestine, of the 
multitudes that .harkened to the teachings of our 
Savior, there were many thousands—* besides 
women and children.” Not only the mother who 
kept in her heart the wonderful record of his life, 
but Mary and Martha and scores of others were 
privileged to aid and serve him, and consideration 
for women was part of his gospel. Even on Cal- 
vary “many women were there afar off, which 
followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto 
him;” and to one of these he first appeared and 
spoke when he rose from the sepulchre. 

Many faithful women sheltered the disciples, 
when to harbor such incurred peril of persecution 
and death. In the early days of that church 


—— 


————— 


“whose disciples first at Antioch were called 
Christians,” we find woman a recognized worker, 
active in ministering and teaching. We read of 
deaconesses, on whom depended the care of the 
sick, disbursement of charities, instruction of the 
younger converts, even at times the administration 
of the rite of baptism; of the four daughters of 
Philip the Evangelist, who prophesied ; of Priscilla, 
who, with Aquilla her husband, “ expounded the 
way of God” to the young disciple; of that Mary 
who, Paul wrote, “bestowed much labor upon us;” 
Dorcas, who did good both in words and in alms- 
deeds; Phebe, “the succorer of many, the servant 
of the church in Ceuchrea;” Tryphena and Try- 
phosa, who “labored in the Lord.” 


Later, from the arena and the torture-chamber, 
the souls of thousands of faithful women arose to 
St. Catherine, 


tions of a legend-making priesthood, but loving, 
‘arnest Christian women, who, in their lives as in 
their deaths, testified to the divineness of the faith 
they held. 

In the early days, then, woman had her place 
and use in the church. It was only when that 
church fell away from its first pure, high ideal, and 
took for the religion of humanity the religion of 
asceticism and bigotry, that her right to service 
was denied. The Church of Rome, however it has 
canonized its departed saints, ignored as much 
as possible the living woman-half of creation; 
the monk omitted all mention of woman angels; 
one ancient father of the church maintained stoutly 
that all women were changed into men on the 
Day of Judgment—not a bad way of getting round 
the question. What are the characteristics of that 
church as seen in its history? Persecution, dom- 
ination, arrogance—masculine qualities all. Even 
George Fox found “some who believed that women 
had no souls.” But the church of to-day is the 
power it is because it recognizes the fact that there 
is need and room for woman’s work in the cause it 
stands for. 

We stand to-day upon a higher plane. Looking 
back to the Mount of Olives—across that era 
dense with mists of ignorance and bigotry, throug 
which the church has wandered for these many 
years—we see that Christianity has done this much 
for the race: it has given it a pure, strong Ideal— 
the measure of a perfect man, against which man- 
hood or womanhood may measure itself for all 
time. The Greeks and Romans had arts, literature, 
science, even a superficial polish of manners and 
life; but had they, among all their immortals on 


‘Olympus, one such figure as the Christ? Think 


of the corruption and uncleanness of their gods 
and goddesses; and if such as these were the 
noblest occupants of the chambers of their imagery, 
what must have been the inner life of a people 
that could peoee before the worshiper no single 
pure ideal of what men might become ! 

But in Christ we see before us the perfection of 
the humanly-divine. It is toward that ideal man- 
hood and womanhood that every earnest man and 
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woman of to-day is striving. Purity of life,divine|in the right path the questioning child spirit 
aspiration, helpfulness—these are the trinity of our| which must receive from her its first impressions 
wants. The essential condition of salvation is no | of the spiritual life? Let her, then, define clearly 
longer “mere intellectual acceptance of certain | to herself what she really does believe. This does 
dogmas ;” in this religion of aspiration and help-|not mean that she should tie herself to any es- 
fulness, belief and action are one; and man and_|pecial dogma of any creed; but that she should 
woman clasp hands and toil on together, step by | investigate, search, put away the inessential, 
step. clearly recognize the essential points of our belief; 

For the liberal church needs woman as surely | remembering always that “ Faith is not a conclu- 
as woman needs the church. It is because this/| sion but a guess,” and that this constant seeking 
church has drawn to itself the Eternal-Womanly | is indispensable to growth in spiritual life. 
as well as the Eternal-Manly that it is to-day an| But the church is two fold: half in the inner 
ever-increasing power for good in the world. “ The | life, half in the outer form which makes of ita 
Golden Age,” says St. Simon, “is not behind, but} power for good in the community, a helper for the 
before you.” It is for woman as for man to toil| hearts that lean upon it. We need something 
for the in-bringing of the kingdom. This liberal! more than an intellectual recognition of the articles 
church is the sure outcome of that modern Repub- | of our faith; we are to be “ doers of the word, and 
lic of Thought wherein men and women are “ born | not hearers only.” “Oh,” said a Father in Israel, 
free and equal.” Liberal means free; but free from | of another tribe than ours, “ you Unitarians have 
what? Free from dogma, from narrow-minded-! only a religion of the head, not of the heart.” It 
ness, from bonds that cramp the soul and hinder | js a reproach too often hurled at us that we are 
its development; free to believe in the message of | coldly intellectual, not warmly fervent in faith. 
the Holy Spirit heard in silence and prayer; free,} Having considered somewhat the religion of the 
above all, to toil for the bettering of the world and | head, let us turn to the religion of the heart, the 
of self. service of sympathy and helpfulness. 

Zens men ey Cees. In woman’s charge to-day, as heretofore, rest the 


Whoever fears God, fears to sit at ease. h <a e+} hild 7 of the Sab 
«< a , ‘ x 
I hold that heaven itself is only work | ome-training of the child, and much of the Sa 


To a surer issue.” ‘bath School work. But the horizon of her labor 


What ia 4] F : . , | has widened: in these days of domestic ma- 
iat is there for woman to do in the liberal| chinery, canned fruits, and ready-made garments, 


" “ +) ws > . > 212A } = ° . 
— * _ 0 need is to define clearty to 7 ‘the time and energy that once, of necessity, were 
wee’ ler OWN bellel. In earlier days women, Or! given to the drudgery of the household, are left 
lack of any mental training, were compelled to let | fee to be used for other work. And her means for 
men do their thinking for them; to-day women | work no longer comprise merely the church social, 
think for themselves. The new privilege brings |the annual fair, and the Dorcas Society: the 
new responsibilities. They need to think often. Unity Club in itself is a new source of power and 
. ig) 7 " : bo Y ‘ Vo , mY : | . 3 - 5 . . . 
and deeply on religion. Woman's perception of| influence ; the associated charities have a wider 
keen,—and hope and intuition are no small part circle ; and, above all, in our Auxiliary Confer- 
of religion. “ Faith is the substance of things! , dian sina pe” tele /' 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” We ‘saad 0 og moraly the power {he 
have realized long ago that what we need is nota}  « Tt your women keep silence in the churches,” 
paca sates 1 sie egg dy whpirypes, bu thunders the orthodox ecclesiastic, echoing St. 
Ce) SOS eee en See ee ee ee, Paul,—who was a bachelor,—but yet the most 
longing to the church is evidence that the religious | bigoted will tell you that even in the most creed- 
life—or, at least, the desire for it—exists in the 1n-| pound sect it is women who keep alive the class- 
dividual; but in order to foster that life we need meetings, the charity organizations, who visit the 
4 . . “ m*"9 , ' ; wu 
aPh ggae . gk clearly the principles of that! sick and the afflicted. In our own broader church 
ath which we proiess. woman is free to walk unchallenged in whatever 


We hold our creed too easily to-day. | 


‘* Fagot and stake were desperttely sincere!” 


When “men” zealously “ burnt men for a doubt- 
ful point,” the believer held firm to his faith in 
the presence of torture and death. Singularly 
enough, in this day, when there are absolutely no 
fetters placed upon thought, we hardly trouble 
ourselves to formulate our belief. <A little martyr- 
dom might be good for us. 

This too common slovenliness of thought in 
regard to religious belief is even more inexcusable 
In woman than in man;—without a clear concep- 


tion of her own faith, how can she be the prophet 
of liberal religion in her home? how ean she guide 


path of usefulness she may elect to tread. And 
if to-day in our churches man speaks “ as one hav- 
ing authority,” the hour is at hand when woman’s 
voice also may be uplifted in the pulpit. I make 
‘no plea to have the theological seminaries thrown 
‘open to woman. I have faith to believe that what 
she wants she will take. 

That woman is capable of filling this office of 
minister and teacher none will deny who have 
lived among the Quakers: who have seen some 
gentle, kindly matron rise from her seat in the 
gallery of the meeting, and laying aside the prim 
silk bonnet, in quiet, earnest tones expound some 
‘text that had been made clear to her soul in the 
meditative silence. Even as I speak I recall such 
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UNITY. 


a scene:—the dark pine boards of the meeting- | elements, said to the church at Rome. He gave 
house are mellowed with age, the rows of solemn, | them certain clear and concise rules: 

thoughtful faces in the gallery, the bare, uncush- | “Be kindly affectionate one to another, with brotherly love, in 
ioned benches tenanted by restless rows of schol- | honor preferring one another. 

ars from the “ Friends’ School” chafing under the | « Fervent in spirit ; 

enforced restriction of the silence, with wistful) “ROviGR\S Tove: 

eyes turned to open door and window through; ‘ Patient in tribulation; 

which are visible the grass and sky and the| «pjistriputing to the necessities of the saints: 

feathery plumes of the locust. Such agray-haired | “Given to hospitality.” 

matron rising slowly from her seat “at the head) .“ Be kindly affectionate one to another, in broth- 
of the meeting,” clasping with trembling hands the) erly love.” We need, first of all, to know each other, 
rail before her, in a voice tremulous, not only with | to have a bright smile and a cheery greeting, not 
the peculiar quaver of her sect, but with earnest} only for the stranger within our gates, but for each 
emotion, says slowly: “ It is borne in—upon my | other. We are Unitarians too much in the sense 
mind—this morning—that the young people of this | that we are each a separate unit. We have not 


meeting—wait to-day for a message—from the | enough union of purpose and communion of spirit. 
Lord,” and then follow words of cheer, words of| We have our Unity Club, our Sewing Circle, our 


counsel, words of help, which, sinking into one) Associated Charities, our Auxiliary Conference, 
young heart at least, make lighter the life journey, | our Sunday Schools and Mission Schools; but, 
cheer the young soul oppressed with the thronging | having all these, we yet lack the one thing which 
responsibilities of life. No eloquence of man could | will put life into, unite them, and make them 
have produced like effect. Elizabeth Fry was but | “ work together for good.” We need frequent re- 
one of many noble women who gave their lives to: unions, social meetings in which the intellectual 
alleviating suffering, preaching by word and deed | and devotional sides are allowed to rest, and the 
that gospel of humanity, which is the gospel of | social life of the church fostered. In small towns 
Christ. Lucretia Mott was not the only apostle of | this comes to pass naturally, but in our large city 
freedom to the oppressed, nor has her work been | churches the majority of the worshipers are vir- 
without other earnest women to carry it on. Why, | tually strangers to each other. We ought to be : 
even old Sojourner Truth had one word of the} family, not merely a congregation; the family is 
gospel of freedom given her to say, and said it.|the type of the kingdom of heaven, how much 
The voice of the spirit—which comes to woman | more, then, the type of the church! The bond of 
as to man—will not be quenched. Even as I speak love which binds together the members of the 
I see before me the pioneers in the field,—the wo- | household, becomes in the church that all-embrac- 
men to whom have come the call of the Spirit, say-|ing charity whereby we are enabled to love our 
ing, “ Arise and testify.” neighbor as ourself, and, in heaven, the wide-reach- 
But this pulpit-work is largely for the future. |ing sympathy which makes each individual crea- 
The questions we have to deal with are, How shall | ture in the Universe “our neighbor.” The first 
we increase our present usefulness? How shall and great commandment is to love God; the 
woman aid in awaking life in that body which we | secend is like unto it, to love our neighbor ; these 
call the church ? two in the perfect church will walk hand in hand. 
St. Paul, in his own day, had to consider these} Now, as a rule, the average Unitarian does not love 
very questions. In that church at Rome to which | his neighbor. 
he sent certain epistles he had to deal with just| Neighborliness, then, is our great lack. We 
such conflicting elements as compose our own con-| want “habitual intercourse, cheer, inspiration, 
gregations. There—since in that day, also, all roads | sympathy.” All our young people in the large 


| 


led to Rome—were met together men of many na-| cities feel deeply this lack of the social element. 


. 


lary 


tionalities and of different modes of life and thought. | 
They had their rich and their poor, their radicals 


And since it is these young people who are to 
make the future congregations, it behooves us to 


and their conservatives. There were the thought- 
ful philosophers of the Pythagorean school, both 


take care lest they should be drawn from us into 
the more congenial society of some orthodox 


church. 
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Romans and Greeks, the seekers after abstract It is not the young people only who will 
truth. There also flocked a numerous rabble of | receive benefit by the genial companionship ; we 
those who are constantly desirous “of seeing and | need it, one and all, from the youngest to the old- 
of hearing some new thing ;” reformers, who were | est; the toilers in the storm and stress of life need 
such not because of any love of reform, but from | a quiet haven of rest into which to drift and anchor 
desire of appearing in advance of their fellow-men. | for a time ; the pastor himself will find his work be- 


There, too, were former idolaters, who had turned 
away from strange gods, but as yet had formed no 
clear conception of the new faith. And there, the 
very life and soul of that church as of all living 
ones, were the clear thinkers, the fervent believers, 
the earnest workers. 

Let us see what St. Paul, that organizer of 
churches, that successful dealer with opposite 


gun for him, and his burden wonderfully lightened. 
In the West and Northwest there are many con- 
gregations without a settled minister, which are . 
held together solely by these meetings of the peo- 
ple among themselves. 

I fear some of you will think that I have strayed 
somewhat from my theme in thus persistently 
placing before you the social side of the question, 
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thus urging upon you the need there is that we 
‘should be “ given to hospitality ;” but this has so 
forcibly impressed itself on my mind that I could 
not choose but say it; and of this thing I am 
sure, that unless we do cultivate this kindly hu- 
man interest in each other, we shall cease in time 
to exist as a church. We are told “Man has a 
trinity of wants—a Faith, an Occupation, and a 
Home.” It is the home feeling that we need; it 
is not enough for us to believe in our church and 
to work for it; we need also the certainty that we 
have a home in that church, a place in it over and 
above our pews. 

In conclusion, How, in this new era, does woman 
affect the church? What is her work in it? How 
‘an she increase her usefulness? These are ques- 
tions which every earnest Christian woman must 
ask and answer for herself. And no conscientious 
soul will be content with that fashionable dilettan- 
teism in religion which so long has satisfied her 
sex. Here, to-day, is woman’s opportunity, call- 
ing to her with the voice of a late translated pro- 
phet: “ Cast forth thy act, thy word into the ever- 
living, ever-working Universe; it is a seed-grain 
that cannot die.” 

Is there among us a lack of fervent devotion to 
ourcause? These orthodox tell us,“ Unitarianism 
is the spirit which denies.” Let us reply with our 
affirmation of the eternal verities. Surely we have 
the faith in principles which must bring about 
righteousness of life: What is needed above all is 
that each one should have something to do, and 
should do it without shirking. 

Having, then, gifts differing according to the 
grace that is given us, “ prophecy ”’—not the fore- 
telling of future events, but the voicing of spiritual 
truths, transmission of the message of the 
spirit ; “ ministry ”’—the religion of the helping 
hand, which is pre-eminently a womanly office; 
“teaching ’—whether the child at the knee, the 
friend who seeks counsel and comfort, or the pub- 
lic for whom a message is given us to utter; “ ex- 
hortation, alms-gtving, ruling, showing mercy,” let 
us act, and act promptly. Let each one take up 
the work that the hand findeth to do. Do not 
stand waiting for some one to invite you to take 
up the task needing to be done; it is your work as 
much as anothers. 

“You forget too much 
That every creature, female as the male, 


Stands single in responsible act and thought, 
As also in birth and death.”’ 


You are your brother’s keeper, ay, and your sis- 
ter’s, too. In this eleventh hour there is work 
ready for woman’s hand; it is for her as for her 
brother man to help 

“To build the Universal Church ; 


Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man,” 


_The Presiding Elder who went to conduct the dedica- 
tion of a new Methodist Church at Grand Rapids did 
not do it. The debt was not all provided for, and he 
said he had promised God not to dedicate any more due 
bills, mechanics’ liens and mortgages.— Ex. 


THE DUTY OF THE ISOLATED WOMAN 
TO THE LIBERAL CAUSE. 


In the Uniry issue of July 16, I read with much 
interest the above title, and hoped that some one 
had embodied some of the thoughts which have 
been resting with me for some time past, and so 
relieved me of further responsibility concernin 
them. A perusal of the article, however, showel 
me that such was not the case. The “* New Beati- 
tude,” of Aug. Ist, (“ Blessed are they who awaken 
in hearts oppressed by religious unrest, or led 
astray by moral unbelief, a sense of peace or a 
thirsting for righteousness,”) more nearly accom- 
plishes the end, yet that is hardly explicit enough. 
It seems to me that the work which lies open to 
the liberal Christian, who stands alone, is a great 
one, and one which may be made fruitful of much 
good. It is also one which has been neglected, 
from a mistaken impression which has obtained 
among Unitarians that we have no need of mis- 
sionaries and no work of that kind to do. A great 
deal of individual labor can be advantageously 
done where successful church-building can hardly 
be accomplished,—work which can, perhaps, be 
even better done by the layman or woman than 
the minister, who is rather a waterer and cultivator 
of the tender shorts than planter of the seed, in a 
majority of cases. It matters little where one’s 
lot may be cast, in country old or new, heathen or 
Christian, unless it be a desert island. If human- 
ity is present, there are hungering, struggling souls 
striving for rest and peace; and the chance is 
hardly one in a thousand that there will not be 
numbers to whom old creeds are either senseless 
jargon or dire vexation; and perhaps some who 
are sitting among broken idols longing for light. 
Such souls are the missionary’s fallow ground, and 
often afford the occasion for the frequent word in 
good season. Love to the neighbor says, Seek such 
souls and do what you may. A quiet entering 
into the general interests of whatever community 
one may find himself in, easily affords many op- 
portunities for a good word without any display 
of such aggressiveness as is objectionable to the 
Unitarian sense. Amicable discussion tends to 
religious life. To no one more than the isolated 
Unitarian does the injunction, “ Let your light so 
shine, etc.,” apply with force. The fruits of the 
faith must win the way for the faith. Isolation 
may not be pleasant, but it need hardly be dreaded 
at this age of the world, if accepted with an earn- 
est desire to turn it to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. Foster church interests by keeping thor- 
oughly informed of the life among the friends left 
behind ; open the windows of the soul to all en- 
nobling influences around; put a hand to every 
good work possible, and fruition must be realized 
both in the community and in the worker’s own 
soul. A.B. R. 
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“The Chosen,” a religious sect in Michigan, is not 
flourishing, as members worth over $3,000 have to di- 


vide with their poorer brethren.— F2. 
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‘ that the subject of religion is itself full of difficul- 


Te ee 


— om 


do not say that this unwillingness was unnatural. 
Doubtless most societies in the body would have 
done as you have done, and doubtless most Unita- 
1s : , > ‘ eat 
(Extract from Rev. Mr. Meekin's Farewell Sermon to the First Con- | T1A15, not to speak of the rest of the Christian 
gregational Society of Taunton. | world, would consider you completely justified in 
It is pleasant to review these examples of your | YOU" roe But if | a e Ren oage the is- 
willingness—I will not say to learn, for in these |S¥e—though it was as clear, 1 think, as such an 
days the preacher does not come before his hearers | “7 **Ue can be—it re ae we part com- 
with a body of established and unassailable téach- | P@0Y OD 4 questi MN OF DE “i . the, trom one point 
ings, but your willingness to consider the sugges- of view, extraordinary liberality with which you 
tions of the pulpit. It would seem that you have have encouraged independent utterance in the pul- 
preferred to hear a free expression of opinion rath- | P't here reaches its limit. But it is eight or nine 
er than the mere echo of your own opinion. It is months since the occasion for this separation of 
not very hard in the pulpit to avoid disputed | OU paths occurred, and I hasten to add that what- 
ground. The sphere of religion and morals is very | “Y®" else theological this issue contained, it con- 
wide. It is full of seneralities which none of vou | t#ined no theological bitterness, so far as I could 
- se “a ic rp ‘ , MmeoyY ¢ . . TQ ’ 
would dream of disputing. Exhortations to aed FEF ss ‘ our — a es kindness have con- 
good and pure, unselfish and trustful, offend no-|@2Ued undiminished until now. 


body so long as the exhortation remains general.| If, now, I may add a word of suggestion, it is 
Hardened sinners can sit under them without the! that you do not permit the broad and _ tolerant 
least discomfort. There is an inviting laxity and| spirit which has so honorably characterized your 
vagueness, too, in the meaning of theological | course, in the main, to lapse into anything less gen- 
terms. “Son of God,” “inspiration,” “ faith,” | erous, less true to yourselves and to the church 
“ miracle”—how easy it is to use these terms in| which has done so much for liberty of thought. 
various senses, and, without doing them much vi-| Aside from the general obligation to be charitable 
olence, to conceal the uncertainty and indefinite- | in thought, as in all things, there are special rea- 
ness of belief, and even heresy, if such a thing as | sons why the Unitarian body should cultivate this 
heresy is to be spoken of in a denomination with-|spirit. It is a small body, and has stood for things 
out acreed. Wrapped in acloud of such indefi- | distasteful to the rest of the Christian world. Not 
niteness, the modern preacher can walk over the| having the attractions or the advantages of the 
ground of theological controversy as safe from de- | larger denominations to offer, it has been composed, 
tection as the ancient heroes clothed with invisibil-| necessarily, for the most part, of persons having 
ity by some protecting divinity. But I assumed | independent convictions. It has spies upon its 
that you came to church in earnest; that you pre- | members the obligation of thinking for themselves. 
ferred frankness to a skillful evasion of all mooted | Unspeculative minds, minds with a tendency to 
points. I have tried to be definite, to make you | lean on others or to yield to the guidance of the 
understand what way of life I believe to be best | emotions, do not instinctively seek an ‘asylum in 
and what form of thought I believe to be true. I/its arms. The general tone of the body, as com- 
am painfully aware of the limited success of my | pared with other Christian bodies, is thoughtful, 
efforts in this direction. But it must be allowed | independent, individualistic. There may be dis- 
advantages connected with this denominational 
ties, and in the attempt to give directness and force| tone. But it exists. For better or worse it is 
to moral teaching, inexperience is necessarily a/ there, and to judge from the past you might more 
source of weakness. The speaker who has had | easily build up a new denomination than change 
only limited intercourse with men, and especially | the character of this one. The prosperity of the 
the preacher who does not know the strength and | body depends upon the completeness with which 
the weakness of his own congregation, must often | it recognizes this its strongest point, and makes 
miss his mark. With the best of intentions he | the most of it. We cannot enjoy the advantages 
may hit hard at the failings of others, when it is| of qualities which we do not possess. The cohe- 
his duty to make his hearers conscious of their | sive power, the compactness and corporate strength 
own short-comings. But I have always intended | of bodies of men easily guided by leading spirits, 
that you should know, sooner or later, what I | cannot be expected to distinguish men who are ex- 
mean and what I stand for. And, as I said, you | tremely sensitive to anything which looks like an 
have, in the main, met my efforts to be explicit in| attempt to constrain them. At least we cannot 
a fair ‘and manly spirit. And of all this I am /| expect it while men differ from one another upon 
nappy, at parting, to make frank acknowledgment. | religious questions so much as they differ fas ag 
And I make the acknowledgment the more freely | We should make the most, then, of such strength 
because I am bound to add that it is upon a ques-|as we have. Our peculiarities, individual inde- 
tion of belief that we part company. Your wil-| pendence, our tendency to reflect, discuss and crit- 
lingness to listen when you could not agree sus-| icise, our recognition of the importance of reason 
tained many a test, but it ceased—I speak of the) in religion, may carry with them a certain weak- 
society as a whole—when I stated my inability to| ness, but they undoubtedly constitute our main 
see any evidence of the continuance of the person-| reliance. By means of them we might do much 
al life'and the reunion of friends after death. I|to clear away the absurdities and clear up the 


Gondensed Hermons. 
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inconsistencies of religious thought. This would| methods, produce a short-lived excitement. But 
be our special service to the cause of religion. But) the traditions of the denominations fortunately re- 


how shall we be able to render this service if we| duce the danger that these means will be adopted, 
are afraid of our own principles, afraid of the re-|.on any great scale, to small limits. On the other 
sults of thought; if we criticise the opinions of| hand, colorless teaching, careful avoidance of ev- 
those only who are less advanced than we, and | erything that can possibly offend, the eloquent ad- 
fear to submit our own opinions to criticism ? | vocacy of nothing in especial, may make few en- 

[It may be conceded that the last twenty years emies, but it also makes few friends. For perma- 
have seen a great improvement in this respect. It| ment growth and future strength, we can rely only 
gives me pleasure to acknowledge, as I have al-| pon 4 courageous and conscientious study of the 
ready acknowledged, the great degree of freedom | Teligious problems which are vexing men’s minds, 
enjoyed in this society. But I do not think that|@nd a determination to carry the discussion 
Unitarians make the most of their strong point, of | through to a reasoned and settled conclusion. And 
their special advantages for developing Christiani-. this is possible only in an atmosphere of complete 
ty into a rational religion—that is, for harmonizing | tolerance, for men will do their thinking out of the 
the spiritual and imperishable character of Christ’s church if they are not invited to think freely in 
religion with a rational scheme of thought. They the church. An atmosphere of perfect tolerance, I 
stop short just at such a point that, while they put | §4Y ; but perfect tolerance does not necessarily im- 
themselves out of sympathy with other denomina- | ply perfect agreement, even of advanced or radi- 
tions, the bolder and more energetic minds among | C@! Opinion. It means that men shall live and let 
themselves cannot feel quite at home with them. |/!ve, shall think and let think. It were a finer 
You know the treatment which Theodore Parker | thing that two men should discuss their differ- 
received. Mr. Emerson, whose praises now are in | ences freely and with perfect courtesy, even though 
everybody’s mouth, left a Unitarian pulpit, did | OM©® Were a rigid Calvinist and the other an evolu- 
not attend through many years the Unitarian ser- | onist, than that they should unite in their radi- 
vices in Concord, his home, and in his extreme old | ©lism to denounce men as bigots and fools be- 
age could still allude to “the pale negations of | C@USe their conclusions are more orthodox. 
Boston Unitarianism.” And there are constantly |Complete independence of opinion and friendly 


falling out of the church young men who would | Consideration for all shades of opinion are the goal 
at which we should aim. (Good sense and Christ- 


form excellent material for growth, who leave be-| | 
cause they do not like the feeling of intellectual |14n charity would of themselves suggest this course ; 
and it is imperatively necessary, if what has been 


constraint which they cannot escape in the church. | @2¢ ! el y; 
Now, a fuller and franker recognition of the right | 8414 18 true to the life and usefulness of the denom- 
ination, 


. . . ’ 
and duty of independent thinking would go far | ;' 
' But here I must pause. There is an indelicacy 


toward retaining this element, so necessary to the |, 
progress and expansion of a church. And this el- |” proffering advice too freely, and especially, per- 


ement is sorely needed just now. There is a gen- | 
eral complaint that the young do not take the in- 
terest they ought to in religious matters, and with- 
out their interest it is plain that the future of the 
church is in peril. It is equally plain that the 
philosophy of the day is in some sense hostile to 
the church. It even declares sometimes that the 
church has done its work and had its day. Inthe 
face of these facts, one would think that a liberal 
body would be quick to take advantage of its pe- 
culiar strength, and demonstrate to the world that 
the church which could appeal to reason in-an age 
of faith can encourage the use of reason in an age 
of thought. Intellectual freedom, so far as it goes, 
is the strong point of the Unitarians. If they are 
wise they will make the most of it. Intellectual 
timidity on their part will not inspire sincere and 
self-reliant thinkers with confidence in the church’s 
mission, and it is impossible for Unitarians to 
build themselves up by appealing to men’s fears. 
Courage is at once their duty and their wisest pol- 
icy. Isolated from the great body of the Christian 
world by the measure of freedom which they have 
already asserted, their chief hope for the future 
lies in their hospitality to the thought of the fu- 
ture. Of course a temporary success may possi- 
bly be attained by other means. A _ skillful ap- 


peal to men’s ,prejudices, the use of sensational | 


haps, at such atime as this. Butall preaching 1s, 
in a sense, advice, and if it is not always judicious, 
it ought, at least, to be sincere. I return, in con- 
clusion, to the thought which is just now upper- 
most in my mind, viz.: to the recollection of the 
personal kindness which has been shown both to 
myself and the sharer of my work through the 
four years that we have lived among you; and I 
must repeat that it isa great pleasure to me, at 
parting, to be able tosay that not even doctrinal 
differences interrupted that kindness. We part 
as friends, with good wishes on both sides. Your 
friendliness I cannot doubt, and I have been plain 
enough with you to relieve myself of the suspicion 
of conventional insincerity when I say that I 
heartily desire your prosperity. Our official rela- 
tion ceases from this time, but human relations 
are deeper. The recollection of your kindness can 
never be effaced, and I shall always feel that in 


this Fg live some of my warmest personal 
friends. May you all prosper. May your church 


prosper, in the best sense of the word—as a school 
of goodness, as a little community which, by un- 
selfishness and devotion, by teaching and by ex- 
ample, tries to better the spiritual condition of 
men. 


Freedom is as essential to a high state of civilization, 
as it is to the development of the mind of man.— £2. 
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UNITY. 


Gorrespondence. 


“THE CREED THAT NEVER GROWS OLD.” 


Dear Unity: Mr. Wendte has shown either the 
strength or the weakness of the case by his article in 


—— 


that we need to-day is a policy of daring faith,—a faith 
in rational and moral principles not merely as necessary 
to Religion, but as necessitating Religion. Unitarianism 
has long stood for the first: it is that last thing which we 
hesitated to declare at Cleveland. And this last thing 
is the faith that will yet be formally declared; if not by 
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Unitarians, then by others for lack of Unitarians. And 
if this faith be not Christianity, then on this faith, for 
lack of Christianity, a new religion will arise. My im- 
pression is, however, that Unitarians will yet be glad 
suitors for the apostleship of the high faith. 


Unity of August 16 about “the Creed that never grows 
old ;” and I am glad that he has represented himself and 
those who think with him by a more satisfactory state- 


ment of the matter than Imade. Itisa fair, kind state- 
ment. 
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Only I think he is mistaken about a minor point; and 
as he has repeated that point in a short note to the Indea» 
allow me to explain. He puts me in a queer position,— 
as if, because I couldn’t have a whole loaf, I objected to 
any body’s having half a loaf. He says that after the 
main suggestion,—to have “ Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion,” or the longer phrase with a simi- 
lar meaning, inserted as our basis in the Articlesof In- 
corporation,—after this had been negatived by a large 
majority, a “resolution” identical in meaning,—that 
“the Western Conference of 1882 interprets Unitarian- 
ism in no narrower sense than” the above—was unani- 
mously adopted ; whereupon I urged that this resolution 
be reconsidered and it was tabled. I am quite sure 
this resolution was not unanimously adopted. My strong 
impression is that there were several Noes directly 
against it; but if not, the vote for it was so much smaller 
than the previous votes had been, that I saw it did not 
represent the wish of the whole Conference, That was 
the sole reason why I moved the reconsideration. And, 
unless greatly mistaken, I said at the moment that it 
was only what I should have done in regard to our ori- 
ginal suggestion, in case that had been carried, but car- 
ried only by a good majority instead of by virtual unan- 
imity. Qf course, if I am right, Mr. Wendte could 
neither have noticed the vote nor what I said. 

In other words, though earnest to have the main ques- 
tion frankly faced and discussed, I for one had no inten- 
tion of urging the Conference’ by a majority vote to 
take an important position for which a decided and 
respected minority was not yet ready. The very good 
of such a statement as some of us hoped for lay in the 
unanimity and enthusiasm with which it could be made. 
A whole Conference of men and women like ours, that 
did believe in ‘‘ sentiments” when the sentiments were 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion,”— 
who believed that these were the roots of all Intelligence 
and Reverence and Helpfulness,—believed in them 
enough to swear by them fearlessly as things that are 
eternal and not temporary, and to put them with acclaim 
into its “ business” document, and rivet them in there 
as the most solid and the all-sufficient basis for spiritual 
action, and so to tell the world, and better still, them- 
selves, that that, all that, was what the Western Unitari- 
ans stood for,—yes, it would have been a daring deed of 
faith! And its inspiration would have been propor- 
tioned to the risk, but in immense excess, I think, of 
it,—the inspiration to ourselves, to our Eastern friends, 
and to the very classes, East and West, that we want most 
to kindle with our trusts and loyalties. The very policy 


Only the faith must be real and an enthusiasm ; it can 
not be a faith by vote and count. It must possess them 
not they it. So one thing first,—fairness to all concerned: 
else, no inspiration. And therefore, had our suggestion 
that our new Constitution should affirm that Western 
Unitarianism stands for Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion, been adopted, but with several earnest 
men opposed to it, I should probably have moved that 
the whole subject of incorporation be deferred a year or 
two or ten ; holding that business disappointment a 
cheap rate to pay for the final unanimous “stand.” In 
the same spirit, since the “resolution” which Mr. 
Wendte refers to was evidently opposed by a good min- 
ority, it seemed but fair for one specially interested in 
its purpose to move that it be reconsidered or laid upon 
the table. SolI did, Asamotto for the Conference seal, 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion” was, 
I think, adopted with one mind by all. 


W. C. GANNETT. 
Osakis, August 12, 1882. 


Dear Unity: I have just read Mr. Wendte’s little pro- 
test against the formation of the Women’s Conference, 
which is a very natural one, and one which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, I might easily make my own. We 
have often been told that the Western Conference is 
open to all who choose to give themselves the advantage 
of its benefits, regardless of creed, color or sex. Theo- 
retically, this is very true. The articles of fellowship 
and constitution of the Western Conference contain no 
word or line that can be construed into any intent to 
exclude women from participating in the work of the 
Conference. Practically, however, the case is very differ- 
ent. As a matter of fact, lying plainly open to the un- 
derstanding of all, the affairs and deliberations of the 
Conference have been almost exclusively under the 
control of the men ever since. its organization. The 
doors are, indeed, open to women as to men,—that is, 
they are not shut. Like those beautiful gates we read 
about, they stand ajar,—the inference being that it is 
only unnecessary amplitude of drapery that prevents 
women from making as easy an entrance as men. But, 
leaving metaphor, how does the case really stand? The 


printed directory of the year 1881-2 shows, in a list of 
officers numbering twenty, the name of one woman, 
Miss Roberts, Assistant-Secretary, whose duties at the 
meetings of the Executive Committee, which she at- 
tended regularly, were, if I am correctly informed, sim- 
ply those of clerk.. As this was the year of the organi- 


zation of the Women’s Conference, it may be urged that 


EE 


ae a ae 


women’s names were purposely dropped from the official 
roll of the elder society in consequence. But the reports 
for the years 1878-9 and 1880 show in one case only two 
women’s names, and in none more than three or four, 
so far as I have been able to discover by consultation of 
the Conference numbers of Uniry and the Secretary’s 
book. During the last five years, to which might be 
added I know not how many more, but one woman has 
been invited to address the Conference at its annual 
meetings. 


These figures have a certain arithmetical value, im- 
possible to escape, which the masculine mind, prone to 
the study of logic and the higher mathematics, will take 
a peculiar satisfaction in pondering upon. The result 
reached is easy to foresee. We shall be told,—for that 


ance? As for the separate constitution of the Women’s 
Conference, that is only her own little cookery work, 
compiled to suit her own needs, and render more appe- 
tizing and wholesome the common banquet spread for 
all. 

“It will now be in order,” Mr. Wendte thinks, “for 
the parent organization to declare itself a Men’s Western 
Conference, and drop women entirely from its commit- 
tees and programmes.” Yes, if the Conference chooses 
to act aczording to the logic of the mere letter of one 
action. But there isa higher kind of logic than this; 
and Mr. Wendte will not find, as he will not seek, any- 
one to put the ungracious motion he suggests. Together 
it still is, and always will be, good brothers. Trust usa 
little, even if you do not wholly approve us. c.P. W. 


matter we have already been told, Mr. Wendte himself| Chicago, August 22, 1882. 


hints at the same thing,—that for this state of things 
women have only themselves to blame; that had they 
ever demonstrated their fitness for sharing to a greater 
extent in the labors of the Conference, they would have 
been most cordially pressed into service. So be it: and 
therefore it was all the more incumbent on the women 
of the Conference, having so signally failed to prove 


Dear Unity: Iam glad to learn through your col- 
umns that spiritualism is now “receiving that careful 
investigation which the remarkable character of its 
phenomena and the wide spread interest in its claims 
entitle it,” and that you have “recently heard of vari- 
ous private gatherings of radical scientific men through- 


their equal trustworthiness with men in the service of | out the country, for the purpose of attesting its preten- 
the cause so dear to both, to try what little they might! sions.” This is as it should be. The phenomena isa 


effect in an organization of their own. The reports at 
the Cleveland meeting of the Women’s Conference offer 
the best evidence concerning the worth of the experi- 
ment. 

Mr. Wendte accounts for the silence and passivity of 
women in the Conference in his own graceful and gen- 
erous way: “It was because they were not ready for the 
utterance or the trust we would gladly have shared 
with them.” This habit of self-distrust has been slow 
to outgrow, and can be corrected only by means of that 
preliminary trial and discipline which women receive 
in associations composed entirely of their own sex. Re- 
garded asa kind of preparatory school in which liberal 
women may train their powers and fit themselves for 
the work they are beginning to so ardently desire to 
enter into, the Women’s Conference may have only a 


temporary need to serve, but this need is none the less 
real and pressing. 


From another point of view,—that which the scientist 
has in mind when he talks of “specialization of func- 
tion,’—it is likely that the Women’s Conference has as 
important a work to do for Rational Religion as the 
Women’s Christian Association has for the cause of 
Evangelical Christianity,—a work entirely its own so far 
as methods are concerned, but belonging alike to the 
Conference and the world in its results. 


‘“ Together is the divinely-appointed way for men and 
women,” says Mr. Wendte: to which we all respond 
Amen! But the wife at her home, and the husband at 
the workshop, store or office, are working together no 
less than if each insisted on sharing or doing the other’s 
work. Does Mr. Wendte say that the marriage certifi- 
cate furnishes a single constitution and set of by-laws 
for this pair of workers? Do the articles of fellowship on 
which our Conference is based bind us all together in a 
communion of brotherly and sisterly love and endear- 


-_ 


fact, and not a fraud or a humbug. This much has been 
demonstrated in the course of our thirty years of expe- 


rience with spiritualism in this country. It has, there- 
fore,a claim upon the scientific world that cannot be 
much longer ignored. I wish. some of the scientific 
gentlemen of whom you speak would investigate the 
slate writing phenomena as it occurs in the presence of 
Mrs. V. C. Cantrell of this city, as I have recently done. 
She sits by a small table, in broad day light, and holds a 
slate under the table with one hand, pressing it against 
the under side of the table, and while the slate is thus 
held inteliigent communications are written, and often 
signed with the names of deceased friends or relatives 
of some one present. Mrs. C. often goes to private 
houses and sits for the satisfaction of investigators. I 
tested the matter by purchasing a double slate and car- 
ryingitto her. The writing came on the inside,—. ¢., 
between the slates,—and was signed by the names of 
three of my deceased brothers, This is indeed worth 
looking into; and if it should turn out to be what it claims 
to be, and should afford us proof palpable of immor- 
tality, the Liberal church at least can afford to rejoice 
and welcome it, for we already believe what it seems to 
teach about a future of growth and progress for all. 
| UNITARIAN. 
St. Louis, Aug. 22, 1882. 


——— 


Dear Unity: Will Miss Wheeler give us, soon, another 
poem wherein there is “ Swift remission ?” 

Realizing, as we may, “Thou shalt not come out 
thence till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing,” we 
are also mindful of a sweeter law, wherein “ Mercy re- 
joiceth against judgment,” and wherein is written, “Thy 
sins be forgiven thee ; arise and walk.” 

Respectfully, 

Milton, Wis., Aug. 14, 1882. 


A READER. 
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| work is an octave of notable essays “touching concerns 
of the soul and body,” as follows: “ Magnanimous Athe- 


UNITY. 
ism ;” “ Hygeiolatry,” a timely protest against the grow- 


Dlofes from the Sield. 
OEE ROR ET | _ing fashion of making health the paramount considera- 


Our readers will miss “ Field Notes” in these summer | tion in ethics; “ Pessimism and One of its Professors,” 


issues of Uniry. Our churches are closed and ministers | '” va yy oe 18 eg 5 be ee an geen 
on vacations; therefore there is but little to tell about. é Sacrificial Medicine.” “bo which certain medleal Gener: 
our work. stitions are discussed without any particular tenderness 
It will be seen, however, in another column, that the | for the feelings of the medical profession ; “ The Fitness 
work at Grand Haven, Mich., is by no means suspended. of Women for the Ministry of Religion,” a remarkably 
The work at Ann Arbor is aleo progressing. candid and dispassionate presentation of both sides of 
the case ; “‘ The House on the Shore of Eternity,” an al- 
Itisa good time during the summer to build churches. legory ‘and “ The Peak in Darien, the Riddle of Death.” 
We wish we had more such announcements to make. This last essay, which gives rather a misleading title to 


We are here reminded that St. Paul, Minn., is also ex- the whole book, is an intensely interesting account of 
‘ting to dedicate its new church this fall the testimony of dying persons who have seemed to 
pecuing to ¢ ' _ | look out from that isthmus between two worlds upon: 
Rev. Mr. Snyder, of St. Louis, has been spending his | the sea of eternity, even as Balboa ,from “the peak in 
vacation at Geneva Lake, and preaching every Sunday | Darien,” looked out upon the great ocean of the Pacific. 
at Camp Elgin, in.a club-house. We are glad to know ——The Planters’ Journal, Vicksburg, Miss., for August, 
it sav clamemen are tanking mood wae of table tate. unusually fine number of this standard publication 
“ty an 55 on Southern agriculture and industrial enterprisesg 
tions. Each department has a fine quality of matter pertainin. 
ala “i ___. | to the subjects to which they are devoted. The agricul- 


A tural correspondence from prominent planters, and con- 
The Study Ta 


ble. tributions on other important subjects, contain a vast 


deal of instructive information, which makes this fine 
, : —__—— | journal a valuable paper to people of all classes. The 
Ali Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- | department devoted to Woman’s Work and literary sub- 
ard Books, can be oblained of the Colegreve Book C2, 49 Madison street, | jects is carefully prepared to please the people at home. 
Chicago. The department on Internal Improvements has assumed 
oe otemaaea a a high position and character for the excellence of the 
matter, and receives a vast deal of attention from capi- 
talists. All of these interesting features serve to make 
this fine periodical a very popular and successful journal 
for all classes of readers. We find it worthy of praise 


re 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Samuel Longfellow will begin work upon his biog- 
raphy of his famous brother about the Ist of October. 
He intends to write the book at Cambridge.—J. R. Osgood | and patronage, and commend it to the attention of those 


& Co. are preparing for the holidays a beautiful new edi-| who are interested in Southern interests in house and 
tion of “The Lady of the Lake,” with 120 illustrations | g,j)q 

by leading American artists——Miss Constance Feni-| - 

more Woolson, who has now quite recovered from an) LU xssons in Ernics. Part I. RIGHTS AND Duties. Kate Gannett 
almost fatal illness, has finished her new novel, and the | Wells. UnitarianS.S.8. Boston. 

first chapters will be printed in the November number | er gi eee 
of Harper’s Magazine. It is called “ For the Major,” and |_ This is the first mn & Sories of lesson papers, publis 1e 
is altogether an American story. “Nobody” is the title | in pamphlet form, intended for elementary instruction 
of a new story written by Miss Warner, author of the | in the fundamental principles of right-doing. The les- 


“Wide, Wide World.” It will be published soon by |. é; 
Robert Carter & Bros.—A volume from the pen of the sons are twelve in number, and under the lead ofa 


late J. T. Fields, ‘‘ Notes on Men and Their Books,” will bright, thoughtful and interested teacher can easily be 
appear during the autumn. It has been edited by his| extended into two and three times that number. These 


widow.—tThe September number of the Magazine of | little books are manifestly intended for the use of teach- 


Art, published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co , NewYork, 
is received. It is full of illustrations, principally copies 
of works of art, together with a descriptive letterpress. 
Some ofthe pictures are real gems in their way, particu- 
larly “ A Dutch Seaside Resort,” “In the Studio,” and 
“At the Fishing Grounds.” Altogether this magazine 
maintains its high character as an exponent of art with 
admirable persistence and spirit. The latest addition 
to the Harper Franklin Square Library is entitled ‘“ For- 
tune’s Marriage,” by Georgiana M. Craik. As has been 
well said, “ There is always a quiet charm about Miss 
Craik’s novels. She understands the difficult art of be- 
ing natural without being commonplace.” Of the two 
novels now running as serials in the Century, it is an- 
nounced that Mr. Howell’s “ Modern Instance,” which 
had been generally pronounced -his best work of fiction, 
will conclude, with an unusually large and dramatic 
part, in the October number.——The September issue of 
the Century numbers among its special features a fine 
portrait of Mark Twain, engraved by Cole, and printed 
as a frontispiece, to accompany a paper (by Mr. W. D. 
Howells) on the humorist and his American rivals. 
George H. Ellis will issue, September 1, by arrangement 
with the author, an American edition of Miss Frances 


ers rather than scholars. The subject of each lesson is 
sub-divided into separate topics, each of which is fol- 
lowed by a brief paragraph containing suggestive hints» 
and remarks, designed to aid the teacher in the direc- 
tion of his thought. Those who have made use of the 
excellent series of lesson papers on Character and Con- 
duct, prepared by Mrs. Wells and Mrs, Ames, need no 
further recommendation to this larger and more com- 
prehensive work. Cc. P. W. 


eee 


MIAMI WoopDs AND OTHER POEMS. By William D. Gallagher. 


This beautiful volume, from the press of Robert Clarke 
& Co., awakens many a pleasant and many a sad and £a- 
cred memory. Just about thirty years ago Mr. Galla- 
gher went to Louisville to become editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier. He had had long and varied editorial ex- 


perience in Ohio,in connection with the Cincinnati 
Chronicle and the Gazette, The Western Literary Journal, 
The Ohio State Journal, and other papers and magazines, 


Power Cobe’s new book,“ ‘ihe Peak in Darien.” The 


in all of which he had done admirable work for truth 


Uaeen =. 


—“ 


—— 


and purity, for freedom, education and humanity. The 

friend of James H. Perkins and Wm. H. Channing, of 

Guilford, Hammond, Greene, he had been a hearty co- 

worker with them and their worthy associates in their 

efforts in behalf of public schools, of wise and enlight-. 
ened charity, of generous thought, and of pure and en- 

nobling literature. In his editorship of the Louisville 

Courier he was true, as he had always been, to his high 

ideal of the journalist. It was about that time that Dr. 
Dewey came to Louisville to give his thought-stirring lec- 

tures on the “ Problem of Human Destiny,” to which 

Mr. Gallagher constantly called the attention of his 
readers in able editorials and in carefully prepared ab- 
stracts. Those were red-letter days for the lovers of 
profound thought and of chastened eloquence, for, in 
addition to his lectures, Dr. Dewey gave four of his 
grandest sermons on “Immortality,” “The Wants of 
Humanity,” and kindred themes. 

Mr. Gallagher, in all his life-work,and amid whatever 
struggles and perplexities, has “‘reverenced the dreams 
of his youth,” and been faithful to the aspirations and 
purposes of his brave, poetic spirit. How pure and 
lofty those dreams have been this richly-laden volume, 
shows. It reveals to us a soul kindred to Bryant’s in its | 
deep, intense love of nature, and in its power of calm | 
yet vivid representation and portrayal. We are with. 
him in the “ Miami Woods” when, the deep within him 
responding to their deep, he exclaims: | 


* Beautiful! 

Around me here rise up majestic trees 
That centuries have nurtured: gracefn] elms, 
Which interlock their limbs among the clouds; 
Dark-columned walnuts, from whose liberal store 
The nut-brown Indian maids their baskets fill'd 
F’er the first Pilgrims knelton Plymouth Rock; 
Gigantic sycamores, whose mighty arms 

Sheltered the Redman in his wigwam prone, 

What time the Norsemen roamed our chartless seas ; 
And towering oaks, that from the subject plain 
Sprang when the builders of the tumuli 

First disappeared, and to the conquering hordes 
Left these, the dim traditions of their race 

That rise around, in many a form of earth 

Tracing the plain, but shrouded in tne gloom 

Of dark, impenetrable shades, that fall 

From the far centuries. Eternal night, 

Rayless and ruthless, where this luminous day 
Displays its varied and resplendent charms! 

I turn from that to these, as from a bcok 

Whose lids are sealed to one whose open leaves 
Are full of wisdom and of beauty. See! 

How through the high-arched windows of the trees 
That line this bank the fresh green landscape glows! 
And how from the broad mirror of yon s!ream 

The glinting rays of the bright sun are turn’d! 
Like fiery arrows quivering through the gloom 

Of forest-aisles, they glance upon me now, 

But break in golden fragments round my feet.” 


In this volume we have every where the inbreathings | 


and outbreathings of a tenderly reverent spirit to which 
the Infinite Spirit is always near. | 


‘‘And I worshipt and waited. I got nota sign; 

But the Spirit of peace rested on me—was mine— 

And I worshipt and waited. No Horeb, no bush, 
Burning voiceful—no Sinai, with thunders. The hush, 
Though, that came over nature, around and above, 

Fill’d my breast with devotion, with rapture, with love— 


And I worshipt and waited. Then came unto me, 
In the depths of my spirit, with tones like the sea, 


This only: ‘The temple that arches abroad, ; 
n the tollowing terms of praise of the hygienic habits of 


he much reviled Chinese: ‘“ They eat to live,and do 
10t live to eat. They are clean in their habits, and they 
irink no whisky. I have never seen a drunken China- 
nan in my life. They consequently obtain a better re- 
sisting power to the attack of disease. They constantly 
wash themselves, and keep themselves and their clothes 
clean. The death rate is greater among the whites than 
among the Chinese; greater with adult white people 
than with adult Chinamen. There have been no epi- 
demics among them, and there has been less small-pox 
among them than among the whites, the ratio of popu- 
lation being allowed.”— The Indez. 


_ Tue Homs or Darwin. * * * “Downe Court” 
is one of the old, square-built, red-brick mansions of the 


laat Pantawer +n wer nahh han haan aAAada im ™marr Frise nt 


And a right brave and heroic soul is it which, in that 
fine lyric, “Truth and Freedom,” says in words that, 
like Luther’s, are half-battles 


‘ He who has the Truth and keeps it, 

Keeps what not to him belongs; 

But performs a selfish action, 
Which his fellow-mortal wrongs. 

He who seeks the Truth and trembies 
At the dangers he must brave, 

Is not fit to be a Freeman :— 
He, at best, is but a slave. 


He who hears the truth and places 
Its high promptings under ban, 
Long may boast of ail that’s manly, 

But can never be a Man. 


Friend, this simple lay who readest, 
Be not thou like either of them; 

But to Truth g ve utmost freedom, 
And the tide it raises, stem.” 


— It goes without the saying that a man of this spirit 
‘must be true to the artisan, to the laborer, to all the toil- 
ing sons and daughters of men. The volume is redo- 
lent of the spirit of the bright “New Age” that dawns. 
It is the outcome of the spirit of a large-hearted, culti- 
vated man of the West, and it is finely illustrative of 
the influences and agencies by which the near and the 
far West are constantly rising towards the highest planes 
of generous thought, liberal culture, and noble living. 
Plymouth, Mass. J. H. H. 


 “Sweer Sappatu Bexts.”—Thirty-two residents in the 
fashionable quarter of Murray Hill have petitioned the 
New York Board of Health to put a stop to the ringing 
of the bell of the church of St. John the Baptist, at the 
corner of Lexington avenue and Thirty-fifth street. The 
‘petitioners say that the noise of the bell, which is a 
and deep-toned, destrovs rest, and affects injuriously 
the nerves, and conclude thus: “This hideous noise 
is utterly uanecessary to the worship of God, and 
forms no part of it,and is simply a relic of the times 
when there were few, if any, watches or clocks in the 
community, whereby the people could learn the hour 
for repairing to the sanctuary. Its continuance is detri- 
mental to health and ruinous to property, and we there- 
fore pray that it may be abolished and forever hereaf- 
ter prevented.” The Board of Health says it will con- 
sider the matter, and has notified the trustees of the 
church of the complaint. The congregation is large and 
wealthy, and will resist.— The Index. 


Says Mr. Ingersoll: “In speaking of Christianity, I 
| wish it understood that I mean Orthodox Christianity.” 
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UNITY. 


“Dlofes 


— = - — a _— — 


eapeinanie 


from the Selo, 


Our readers will miss “ Field Notes” in thése summer | 
issues of Unity. Our churches are closed and ministers | 
on vacations; therefore there is but little to tell about. 
our work. , 

It will be seen, however, in another column, that the 
work at Grand Haven, Mich., is by no means suspended. 
The work at Ann Arbor is also progressing. 

It is a good time during the summer to build churches. 
We wish we had more such announcements to make. 

We are here reminded that St. Paul, Minn., is also ex- 
pecting to dedicate its new church this fall. 

Rev. Mr. Snyder, of St. Louis, has been spending his 
vacation at Geneva Lake, and preaching every Sunday 
at Camp Elgin, ina club-house. We are glad to know 
that our clergymen are making good use of their vaca- 
tions. 
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Chicago. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


| work is an octave of notable essays “touching concerns 
of the soul and body,” as follows: “ Magnanimous Athe- 
ism ;” “ Hygeiolatry,” a timely protest against the grow- 
ing fashion of making health the paramount considera- 
tion in ethics; “ Pessimism and One of its Professors,” 
in which Schopenhauer is treated with an argumentum 
ex homine; “ Zoophily,” a plea for kindness to animals ; 
‘Sacrificial Medicine,” in which certain medical super- 
stitions are discussed without any particular tenderness 


Mr. Samuel Longfellow will begin work upon his biog- 
raphy of his famous brother about the Ist of October. 
He intends to write the book at Cambridge.—J. R. Osgood 
& Co. are preparing forthe holidays a beautiful new edi- 
tion of “‘The Lady of the Lake,” with 120 illustrations 
by leading American artists——Miss Constance Feni- 
more Woolson, who has now quite recovered from an 
almost fatal illness, has finished her new novel, and the 
first chapters will be printed in the November number 
of Harper’s Magazine. It is called “ For the Major,” and 
is altogether an American story. “Nobody” is the title 
of a new story written by Miss Warner, author of the 
“Wide, Wide World.” It will be published soon by 
Robert Carter & Bros. A volume from the pen of the 
late J. T. Fields, ‘‘ Notes on Men and Their Books,” will 
appear during the autumn. It has been edited by his 
widow.—The September number of the Magazine of 
Art, published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co , NewYork, 
is received. It is full of illustrations, principally copies 
of works of art, together with a descriptive letterpress. 
Some ofthe pictures are real gems in their way, particu- 
larly “ A Dutch Seaside Resort,” “In the Studio,” and 
“At the Fishing Grounds.” Altogether this magazine 
maintains its high character as an exponent of art with 
admirable persistence and spirit. The latest addition 
to the Harper Franklin Square Iabrary is entitled “ For- 
tune’s Marriage,” by Georgiana M. Craik. As has been 
well said, “There is always a quiet charm about Miss 
Craik’s novels. She understands the difficult art of be- 
ing natural without being commonplace.”——Of the two 
novels now running as serials in the Century, it is an- 
nounced that Mr. Howell’s “ Modern Instance,” which 
had been generally pronounced-his best work of fiction, 
will conclude, with an unusually large and dramatic 
part, in the October number.——The September issue of 
the Century numbers among its special features a fine 
portrait of Mark Twain, engraved by Cole, and printed 
as a frontispiece, to accompany a paper (by Mr. W. D. 
Howells) on the humorist and his American rivals. 
George H. Ellis will issue, September 1, by arrangement 
with the author, an American edition of Miss Frances 
Power Cobe’s new book, “ ‘ihe Peak in Darien.” 


ee ee 


— 


for the feelings of the medical profession ; ‘‘ The Fitness 
of Women for the Ministry of Religion,” a remarkably 
candid and dispassionate presentation of both sides of 
the case ; “ The House on the Shore of Eternity,” an al- 
legory ; and “ The Peak in Darien, the Riddle of Death.” 
This last essay, which gives rather a misleading title to 
the whole book, is an intensely interesting account of 
the testimony of dying persons who have seemed to 
look out from that isthmus between two worlds upon 
the sea of eternity, even as Balboa ,from “the peak in 
Darien,” looked out upon the great ocean of the Pacific. 
—The Planters’ Journal, Vicksburg, Miss., for August, 
is an unusually fine number of this standard publication 
oa Southern agriculture and industrial enterprisesg 
Each department has a fine quality of matter pertainin. 
to the subjects to which they are devoted. The agricul- 
tural correspondence from prominent planters, and con- 
tributions on other important subjects, contain a vast 
deal of instructive information, which makes this fine 
journal a valuable paper to people of all classes. The 
department devoted to Woman’s Work and literary sub- 
jects is carefully prepared to please the people at home. 
The department on Internal Improvements has assumed 
a high position and character for the excellence of the 
matter, and receives a vast deal of attention from capi- 
talists. All of these interesting features serve to make 
this fine periodical a very popular and successful journal 
for all classes of readers. We find it worthy of praise 
and patronage, and commend it to the attention of those 


who are interested in Southern interests in house and 
field. 


a? 


Lessons IN ETuHIcsS. Part I. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES. Kate Gannett 
Wells. 


Unitarian 8.8.8. Boston. 

This is the first in a series of lesson papers, published 
in pamphlet form, intended for elementary instruction 
in the fundamental principles of right-doing. The les- 
sons*are twelve in number, and under the lead ofa 
bright, thoughtful and interested teacher can easily be 
extended into two and three times that number. These 
little books are manifestly intended forthe use of teach- 
ers rather than scholars. The subject of each lesson is 
sub-divided into separate topics, each of which is fol- 
lowed by a brief paragraph containing suggestive hints 
and remarks, designed to aid the teacher in the direc- 
tion of his thought. Those who have made use of the 
excellent series of lesson papers on Character and Con- 
duct, prepared by Mrs. Wells and Mrs, Ames, need no 
further recommendation to this larger and more com- 
prehensive work. Cc. P. W. 


—_- oo 


By William D. Gallagher. 
This beautiful volume, from the press of Robert Clarke 
& Co., awakens many a pleasant and many a sad and £a- 
cred memory. Just about thirty years ago Mr. Galla- 
gher went to Louisville to become editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier. He had had long and varied editorial ex- 
perience in Ohio,in connection with the Cincinnati 


MIAMI WooDS AND OTHER POEMS. 


Chronicle and the Gazette, The Western Literary Journal, 
The Ohio State Journal, and other papers and magazines, 


The 


in all of which he had done admirable work for truth 


Uawne =. 


—— = 


—— 


and purity, for freedom, education and humanity. The 
friend of James H. Perkins and Wm. H. Channing, of 
Guilford, Hammond, Greene, he had been a hearty co- 
worker with them and their worthy associates in their 
efforts in behalf of public schools, of wise and enlight- 
ened charity, of generous thought, and of pure and en- 
nobling literature. In his editorship of the Louisville 
Courier he was true, as he had always been, to his high 
ideal of the journalist. It was about that time that Dr. 
Dewey came to Louisville to give his thought-stirring lec- 
tures on the “ Problem of Human Destiny,” to which 
Mr. Gallagher constantly called the attention of his 
readers in able editorials and in carefully prepared ab- 
stracts. Those were red-letter days for the lovers of 
profound thought and of chastened eloquence, for, in 
addition to his lectures, Dr. Dewey gave four of his 
grandest sermons on “Immortality,” “The Wants of 
Humanity,” and kindred themes. 

Mr. Gallagher, in all his life-work,and amid whatever 
struggles and perplexities, has “reverenced the dreams 
of his youth,” and been faithful to the aspirations and 
purposes of his brave, poetic spirit. How pure and 


lofty those dreams have been this richly-laden volume. 
It reveals to us a soul kindred to Bryant’s in its | 
deep, intense love of nature, and inits power of calm | 
We are with | 
him in the “ Miami Woods” when, the deep within him 


shows. 
yet vivid representation and portrayal. 


responding to their deep, he exclaims: 


* Beautiful! 
Around me here rise up majestic trees 
That centuries have nurtured: gracefnl elms, 
Which interlock their limbs among the clouds; 
Dark-columned walnuts, from whose liberal store 
The nut-brown Indian maids their baskets fill'd 
E’er the first Pilgrims knelton Plymouth Rock; 
Gigantic sycamores, whose mighty arms 
Sheltered the Redman in his wigwam prone, 
What time the Norsemen roamed our chartless seas ; 
And towering oaks, that from the subject plain 
Sprang when the builders of the tumuli 
First disappeared, and to the conquering hordes 
Left these, the dim traditions of their race 
That rise around, in many a form of earth 
Tracing the plain, but shrouded in tne gloom 
Of dark, impenetrable shades, that fall 
From the far centuries. Eternal night, 
Rayless and ruthless, where this luminous day 
Displays its varied and resplendent charms! 
I turn from that to these, as from a bcok 
Whose lids are sealed to one whose open leaves 
Are full of wisdom and of beauty. See! 
How through the high-arched windows of the trees 
That line this bank the fresh green landscape glows! 
And how from the broad mirror of yon stream 
The glinting rays of the bright sun are turn’d! 
Like fiery arrows quivering through the gloom 
Of forest-aisles, they glance upon me now, 
But break in golden fragments round my feet.” 


In this volume we have every where the inbreathings 
and outbreathings of a tenderly reverent spirit to which | 


the Infinite Spirit is always near. 


‘“‘And I worshipt and waited. I got nota sign; 

But the Spirit of peace rested on me—was mine— 

And I worshipt and waited. No Horeb, no bush, 
Burning voiceful—no Sinai, with thunders. The hush, 
Though, that came over nature, around and above, 

Fill’d my breast with devotion, with rapture, with love— 


And I worshiptand waited. Then came unto me, 
In the depths of my spirit, with tones like the sea, 
This only: ‘ The temple that arches abroad, 


And aright brave and heroic soul is it which, in that 
fine lyric, ‘Truth and Freedom,” says in words that, 
like Luther’s, are half-battles 


‘“ He who has the Truth and keeps it, 

Keeps what not to him belongs; 

But performs a selfish action, 
Which his fellow-mortal wrongs. 

He who seeks the Truth and trembles 
At the dangers he must brave, 

Is not fit to be a Freeman :— 
He, at best, is but a slave. 


He who hears the truth and places . 
Its high promptings under ban, 

Long may boast of all that’s manly, 
But can never be a Man. . 


Friend, this simple lay who readest, 
Be not thou like either of tem; 

But to Truth g ve utmost freedom, 
And the tide it raises, stem.” 


It goes without the saying that a man of this spirit 


‘must be true to the artisan, to the laborer, to all the toil- 


ing sons and daughters of men. The volume is redo- 


lent of the spirit of the bright “New Age” that dawns. 
It is the outcome of the spirit of a large-hearted, culti- 
vated man of the West, and it is finely illustrative of 
the influences and agencies by which the near and the 
far West are constantly rising towards the highest planes 


of generous thought, liberal culture, and noble living. 
Plymouth, Mass. J. H. H. 


“Sweet Sassara Bewts.”—Thirty-two residents in the 
fashionable quarter of Murray Hill have petitioned the 
New York Board of Health to put a stop to the ringing 

of the bell of the church of St. John the Baptist, at the 
corner of Lexington avenue and Thirty-fifth street. The 

petitioners say that the noise of the bell, which is large 
and deep-toned, destroys rest, and affects injuriously 
the nerves, and conclude thus: “This hideous noise 
is, utterly unnecessary to the worship of God, and 
forms no part of it,and is simply a relic of the times 
when there were few, if any, watches or clocks in the 
community, whereby the people could learn the hour 
for repairing to the sanctuary. Its continuance is detri- 
mental to health and ruinous to property, and we there- 
fore pray that it may be abolished and forever hereaf- 
ter prevented.” The Board of Health says it will con- 
sider the matter, and has notified the trustees of the 
church of the complaint. The congregation is large and 
| wealthy, and will resist — The Index. 


_ Says Mr. Ingersoll: “In speaking of Christianity, I 
'wish it understood that I mean Orthodox Christianity.” 
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A NINETEENTH CENTURY Noan.—An ark 200 feet long 
is being built by an Iowa man, who believes that a sec- 
ond flood will take place in 1885 He intends, however, 
to take passengers at $5,000 each, and expects to make a 
fortune.— Exchange. 


Miss Jean Armour Burns, great-granddaughter of the 
Scottish poet, is 16 or 17 years old, and bears a striking 
resemblance to her great ancestor. She and her mother 
earn a scanty living by dusting the pews of a Dumfries 
church.—The Christian Life, London. 


“HEeLpLess CrREATURES.”’—We hear a great deal about 
the helplessness and dependent position of women, yet 
a late census report shows that in New York city alone 
there are 65,000 of these “ helpless”’ creatures who earn 
a respectable livelibood for themselves and others.— The 
Index. 


“ Well, John,” said a minister to one of his hearers, 
“T hope you hold family worship regularly.” “ Ay, sir,” 
answered John, “in the time o’ year o’t.” “In the time 
o’ year o’'t? What do you mean?” “Ye ken, sir, we 
cannot see in winter.” “But, John, you should buy 
candles.” “Ay, sir,’ replied John, “but in that case I’m 
afraid the cost might o’ergang the profit.” — Exchange. 


THE Civitizinc INFLUENCE OF PIE AND CaKkeE.—Most 
of the Scandinavians in America are plain people. They 
have emigrated because they could hardly earn their liv- 
ing in the old country. You will find a great many of 
them in the large Westerncities. * * * The largest 
number of Scandinavians do not seek the cities, but the 
country, where they are farmers. * * * But the 
time goes on, and the farm rises and the wealth increas- 
es, and where the old log-house stood you can now see a 
nice, white-painted house, with veranda and flowers out- 
side, and carpets, book-shelves and a little organ inside, 
and daughters who, having been in the service of Amer- 
ican families, are fond of pie and cake, and speak Eng- 
lish! They have put an American trail on the Norwe- 
gian gown.— Rev. Kristofer Jansen, in Christian Register. 


THe Country Weex.—The “Country Week,” conduct- 
ed under the auspices of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, enters upon its eighth session with the 
present year. Through its instrumentality 6,700 chil- 
dren, and others from among the city poor, have, since 
its inauguration in 1875, been enabled to visit fora week 
or longer in country homes, a pleasure which they could 
not otherwise have enjoyed. “Aside from the pleasure 
which is afforded by these short visits, the moral advan- 
tage of the change in surroundings and influences is in- 
calculable. “The children return with improved 
health, strengthened constitutions and new and beiter 
aspirations.” The Committee have already entered up- 
on the list for the present season the names of over 
2,000 children.— The Christian Register. 
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Aw Op Srory.—lIt takes all sorts of people to make a 
world. Among the “all sorts” is the Yorkshire man. 
Pace, Robert Collyer! One of these Yorkshiremen wag 
advised in the autumn to read during the winter some 
really good book, and Plato was mentioned as likely to 
lead him forth into pastures fair and large, In the 
spring the man who had suggested Plato asked our spec- 
imen of the “all sorts,” “ Well, what do you think of 
Plato?” “Plato? Oh,that Plato! I'l tell you what I 
‘think of him. He’s as big a humbug as ever lived. 
| Why, man, Emerson has gaid it all before him !”—From 
a letter from Rev. S. Farrington, in Christian Register. 
| 


AN APPEAL FROM NEwport.—lIt is proposed to devote 
achamber in our Sunday School house, in the rear of 
the church, to the purpose of a Channing Cabinet, for 
the preservation of such memorials of Dr. Channing as 
the kindness of his friends may help us obtain. Copies 
of all his works in their various editions; of books once 
owned by him; letters or other autographs of his; like- 
nesses of him, whether bust, portrait or profile ; or pic- 
tures of places interesting by association with any pe- 
riod of his life ; any such relics will be gratefully accept- 
ed. Editors of other papers will greatly oblige us “ 
copying this appeal. C. TB, 
Newport, R. I., July 15, 1882. 


A Rare JeweL.—One of the quotations whose sources 
even the laborious Mr. Bartlett has fuiled to identify is 
the phrase, “ Consistency is a jewel.” The fact, howev- 
er, is certain, and the jewel is rare. When we find so 
able a literary journal as the New York Critic, for in- 
stance, denouncing in one number those who would 
stop the circulation of the more indecent passages in 
Whitman’s poems, and in another issue calling for legal 
interposition against the milder improprieties of Zola, 
or when the acute literary critic of the Springfield Re- 
publican lands Whitman on the one side and condemns 
Wilde on the other, it is clear that consistency is hard 
to find.—J. W. Higginson, in the Woman’s Journal. 


A Criassic Home.—Dr. Schliemann lives in princely 
style in Athens, in an imposing marble palace, which 
bears on its front above the door the inscription in let- 
ters of gold, “ Hail of Ilium.” Here, every other Thurs- 
day evening during the winter, he entertains a hundred 
or more professors, journalists and statesmen. The spa- 
cious parlors afford room for more than 300 guests. All 
the decorations of the house commemorate Dr. Schlei- 
mann’s great researches. Tire floors are paved with 
Italian mosaics, the walls covered with Pompeliian fres- 
coes and paiterns of objects found at Troy and Mycene, 
and Homeric mottoes and inscriptions abound. At the 
family table classic Greek alone is spoken, and even the 
servants have classic names—the gardener is Priam, the 
porter Bellerophon, and the two nurses Hecuba and 
Polyxena. Dr. Schleimann is making some valuable 
discoveries at Hissarlik, the site of ancient Troy.—N. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


A Mopet Lisrary.—In Germantown, a part of the 
suburbs of Philadelphia, there is a free library of 10,000 
volumes without a novel in it. When the librarian was 
asked, ‘“‘ Why don’t you keep novels ?” he replied, “ Be- 
cause we hold that it does harm to our young readers. 
Fully one-half of those that come here are young folks. 
Novels, at that period, are not the things forthem. We 
hold that their minds should be led to take up some 
more wholesome reading—books on travels, or natural 
history, or biography—romething that will amuse and 
instruct together.” “Is there any dissatisfaction be- 
cause you have no novels here?” “ No,we have from 
400 to 600 visitors a week, and they increase every year. 
We have books on all sorts of trades—architecture, en- 
gineering and carpentering. We find these books are 
#great deal read, and have not the least doubt as to 
their usefulness.” —Kachange. 
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FresH Dates.—Rev. R. 8S. Storrs, D. D., of Srockivn. | 
has a wonderful memory for dates, and the Congrega- | 


. . " . ¢ » | 
tionalist recalls an incident related of one of his histori- 


cal lectures. The morning after its delivery a basket of 
fresh dates was left at his door, with a note explaining 
that, since he had used up all the old ones during the 
previous evening, a few fresh dates might not come 
amiss.—Eazchange. 


Not so Fast.—‘ Don’t Overdrive” is the advertise- | 
ment which the Massachusetts Society for the Protec- | 
tion of Animals puts up in conspicuous places along the | 
drives leading from the city. It isa timely reminder to | 
the thoughtless and a warning to the reckless. It is | 
good advice to be posted up in the counting-room, in the | 
workshop, the study and the kitchen. Don’t overdrive 
your brain. It asks for a slower pace. Let the reins 
hang loose for a while. Ifthe ta-k must be done, take 
more time for it. Don’t overdrive your stomach. It 
lacks the tone for hard work. Don’t eat more than you 
can digest. Live simply and rationally. Don’t over- 


drive with the nerves or muscles. If you must work 


“Tue Heatnen Curnez.”—The medical officer of the 
State Board of Equalization of San Francisco, in a re- 
cent report of the sanitary condition of that city, speaks 
in the following terms of praise of the hygienic habits of 
the much reviled Chinese: “They eat to live,and do 
not live to eat. They are clean in their habits, and they 
drink no whisky. I have never seen a drunken China- 
man in my life. They consequently obtain a better re- 
sisting power to the attack of disease. They constantly 
wash themselves, and keep themselves and their clothes 
clean. The death rate is greater among the whites than 
among the Chinese; greater with adult white people 
than with adult Chinamen. There have been no epi- 
demics among them, and there has been less small-pox 
among them than among the whites, the ratio of popu- 
lation being allowed.”— The Indez. 


THe Home or Darwin.— * * * “Downe Court” 
is one of the old, square-built, red-brick mansions ofthe 
last century, to which has been added in more recent 
times a gable-fronted wing with another square-built 


hard—and many people have little choice in the mat- 
ter—don’t worry about your work. The nervous horse 
who prances in the harness in hot weather, when he 
might take a steady, even gait with half the toil, is lack- 
ing in good horse sense.— The Christian Register. 


Cruge_ty To ANIMALS.—Recently some Pennsylvania 


beer sellers tried the effects of beer on a goat. Whether | 


the experiment was for the purpose of determining the 
quality of the beer or the constitutional toughness of 
the goat is not recorded, but the result was fatal to the 
goat, notwithstanding the hardihood for which he is 
proverbial. Just how many glasses were required to 
extinguish him is not mentioned, but he died, and the 
quality of the beer was established beyond the possibil- 
ity of cavil. But this is not the end of the story. The 
Humane Society learned of the proceeding, and imme- 
diately began an action against the beer venders for 
cruelty to animals. ‘The action was undoubtedly justifi- 
able, but is a matter of wonderment that the same law- 
makers who have found it an offense to kill goats with 
beer have never once thought of its being a crime to 
destroy human beings by the same means, although 
there are a hundred thousand human beings sacrificed 
by this means to one goat. Itis to be hoped that the 
question of prohibition will be agitated until human be- 
ings are, at least, as well protected as goats.— Exchange. 


CoLoNEL Ramsey, in his “ Recollections of Military 
Service and Society,” tells two good stories of Pio Nono. 
“ Not long before his death a very stout lady went to 
see him week after week. Being at times irritable from 
the state of his nerves, he said on one occasion, ‘ What, 
madam, are you here again?’ ‘ Yes,’ she replied; 
‘faith brings me here, your Holiness.’ ‘Ah!’ said the 
Pope, ‘ you English know your Bibles well. I suppose 
you remember that it is written there that faith removes 
mountains.’ Upon one occasion an Englishman went 
to pay his respects to him who could speak no language 
but hisown. Prior to going he had endeavored care- 
fully to commit to memory the terms he was told he 
should address him in. However, on presentation, he 
got into a terrible state of nervousness, and forgot every- 
thing. Sacred, in English, was the only word that wenld 
come to his memory. This he attempted to translate 
into French, and what he eventually succeeded in call- 
ing the Holy Father, who burst into an unconirollable 
fit of laughter, was ‘Sacre Pere.’ The former of these 


wing and pillared portico on the corresponding side. 
Shut in and almost hidden from the roadway by a high 
wall and a belt of trees, it seems the very ideal of a 
place for philosophical seclusion. On the southern side 
the walled garden opens into a paddock or meadow 
equally retired, and bounded by a tract of underwood, 
through which there is a lovely view of the narrow val- 
ley descending toward Tatsfield and Westerham. * * 
Up toten or twelve years ago his tall figure, seated upon 
a favorite old black cob, was a familiar object in the 
lanes round about; but the unfortunate animal, seized 
with a fit one day, fell and died by the roadside, after 
which it was observed that Mr. Darwin was never seen 
to ride again. * * * When he extended his walks 
into the country round abhout, it was observed that he 
was rarely seen in the village or met on the roads, pre- 
ferring, as he did, to take his way generally southward 
by the footpaths through the woods and meadows. Lit- 
tle children, who have a quick instinct for a kind and 

entle nature, would run to open a gate when they saw 
Mr. Darwin coming, encouraged thereto by a smile and 
a kind word. Downe folk, by whom he was much be- 
loved, like now to dwell upon these trifles, and to speak 
of his considerate kindness tovall about him.—London 
Daily News. 


— 


A Kinp Voice.—There is no power of love so hard to 
” and keep as a kind voice. A kind hand is deaf and 

umb. It may be rough in flesh and blood, yet do the 
work of a soft heart, and do it with a soft touch. But 
there is no one thing which love so much needs as a 
sweet voice to tell what it means and feels, and it is hard 
to get it and keep it in the right tone. One must start 
in youth, and be on the watch night and day, at work 
and play, to get and keep a voice*that shall speak at all 
times the thought of a kind heart. But this is a time 
when a sharp voice is most apt to be got. You often 
hear boys and girls say words at play with a quick, 
sharp tone, asif it were the snap ofa whip. When one 
of them gets vexed you will hear a voice that sounds as 
if it were made up of a snarl, a whine and a bark. Such 
a voice often speaks worse than the heart feels. It shows 
more ill-will in the tone than in the words. It is often 
in mirth that one gets a voice or a tone that is sharp, 
and sticks to him through life, and stirs up ill-will and 
grief, and falls like a drop of gall on the sweet joys at 
home. Such as these get a sharp home voice for use, 
and keep their best voice for those they meet elsewhere, 


anecdotes is hardly equal to the similar one which is | just as they would save their best cakes and pies for ~. 


told of Dr. Mountain, who was chaplain to George ITI. 
The Archbishop of York had died suddenly, and the 
King was telling his chaplain of his difficulty as to ap- 


guests, and all their sour food for their own board. I 
would say to all boys and girls, “ Use your guest voice 
at home.” Watch it by day asa pearl of great price, for 


pointing a successor. “Sire,” said Dr. Mountain, “if| it will be worth more to you in the days to come than 


your Majesty had faith as a grain of mustard, you 
would say to this Mountain, “ Be thou removed, and 
be thou cast into the sea.”—London Exchange. 


the best pearl hid in the sea. A kind voice is a lark’s 
song to a hearth and home. It is to the heart what light 
is to the eye.—Jewish Messenger. 
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A Purtuic Apusse.—lIf the evils of tobacco were confined 


to the user only, they would be bad enough to banish 
this practice to the savagery from which it was de- 
rived; but it is one ill feature of the habit that those 
who dislike it are compelled to participate in the un- 
cleanliness which it produces. For aman to compel la- 
dies and gentlemen, without their c>nsent, to breathe 
over the smoke which he has dischaiged from an un- 
clean mouth is a gross violation of good manners. The 
gentlemanly smoker will not be guilty of it; the ungen- 
tlemanly smoker seems to think it one of his rights. 
Smoking on the street is a species of public abuse which 
neither good manners nor good law should permit.— 
The Christian Register. 


“Whom THE Lorp Loveru.’—Some of the colored 
churches are very mild in their discipline of sinners 
within their folds. 
member of a colored church in Washington for stealing 
chickens; and though it was proven in court that such 
thieving was his regular occupation, yet his pastor vis- 
ited him in jail, and comforted him with the assurance 
that the congregation would raise the amount of his 
fine, which they did at the next meeting. And a color- 
ed preacher of Alexandria, Va.,who whipped his wife 
and was fined $4 therefor, not having any money with 
which to pay his fine, begged from the judge who sent- 
enced him a week in which to raise the sum. 
next Sunday he preached from the text, “ Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth,” and proved conclusively to 
his congregation that his love for his wife led to her 
punishment, and appealed to his hearers to contribute 
the amount of his fine, which he succeeded in raising 
after passing the hat six times.— The /nde.. 


UNITARIAN Cuurcn.—Citizens passing along on Wash- 


We read lately of the arrest of a. 


theories. 


found Unitarianism. 


On the. 


ee ae 


New Enaianp Tarotocy.—We have frequently said 
that a very considerable part of the ministry of the 
Congregational denomination, though they are supposed 


to preach the theology of the old Puritans, are in reality 


either Unitarians or Universalists. The C ngregation- 
alist, of Boston, the leading newspaper of that commun- 
ion, it seems, agrees with us exactly. This is what it 
said in a recent discussion of the subject: 


“ We maintain that a theory of inspiration which exhausts its force 
in the statement that the Bible contains a revelation from God (with- 
out itself being one); thata theory of the Atonement which denies 
its sacrificial, in order to assert purely its moral quality and infiu- 
ence; and a theory of the future life which holds out to the sinner 
in some form a hope of probation beyond death, are not evangelical 

They are essentially Unitarian and Universalist, and fall 
outside of the line which, by common understanding, divides be- 
tween the evangelical and unevangelical bodies.” 


The younger men in the Congregational pulpits seem 
to be very generally affected, by the prevailing religious 
skepticism. Nearly all the cleverest of them are Uni- 
versalists, and some of the honestest and boldest avow 
their doubts of inspiration. They are as far removed 
from the orthodox Puritan theology as Dr. Channing 
was when he seceded from the Congregational body to 
They have the same indefinite 
faith as that disclosed in the sermons of that eloquent 
divine, who wrought so great a change in the religious 
thought of New England. Like him, they preach a sub- 
limated morality rather than the theology they were 
educated to expound. 

Those preachers, however, do not follow the example 
of Dr. Channing in leaving the Congregational Church. 
Their flocks are in sympathy with them. They are all 


the more popular because of their Unitarianism or Uni- 


versalism. Accordingly, they are likely to grow bolder 


and bolder in their liberalism. 


ington street in this city have noted with growing inter- | 


est the progress made in the erection of a temple of 
worship. This, as all know, is under the care and by 
the enterprise of the Unitarian church. The beauty 


_- 


and the commodiousness of the structure reflect great. 
credit upon the taste of the architect, the skill of the. 


builders and the liberality of the society. ' 

The church was begun last October, finished this 
month, and is to be dedicated on the first Sunday of 
September. The architects were Messrs. Robinson & 


Barnaby, of Grand Rapids; the builders, Pierce & Sel- | . ye : . 
leck, of this city, who have faithfully embodied in en-. the fundamental doctrines of Puritan theology the go 


during form the beautiful design of the architects. 
The cost of the lot was $1,800, the edifice, as comple- 


ted and furnished, $8,200, making a round total of $10,000. 


Of this, for the furnishing, the ladies in, their wonted 
devotion, raised $1,200, and the trustees $5,800, making 
$7,000, leaving a balance of $3,000 to be raised on or be- 
fore dedication. Of the sum raised by the trustees, 
only about $500, so far, have come from outside of the 
society, and this amount came with free cordiality. 
Seldom can be found an edifice better adapted to its 
uses. It is the only public building in town that has 
legal doors, swinging out, as the law of the land and the 
law of safety require. From the entrance hall, folding 


doors open into a beautiful parlor 20x50 feet, which. 
serves also as an ante-room, over whith is a room to be- 


used as the pastor’s study or library hall. 


- From the parlors, by doors sliding upward, entrance. 


is made into the audience room; the,seats on whose 


A kitchen and pantry adjacent tothe parlor afford ac- 
commodation for sociai and hospitable purposes. 

The Unitarian church of this city was organized some 
seven years ago, and has worshiped hitherto in Cutler 
Hall. Rev. S. W. Sample, now away on a vacation, 
has been the jastor of this church for several years. 
He is exvected to return and preach the dedication ser- 
vice, and also yet longer to serve the churcl in tho 
work of ministry.—Grand Haven Herald.’ 


Knowing the feeling of the churches, ecclesiastical 
councils are usually afraid to declare such ministers 
heretical, though there can be no doubt that the logical 


consequence of their teachings, of their loose theology, 


is downright infidelity. Even if a council does pro- 
nounce against a minister, he can find churches enough 
which will be glad to get him as a pastor, provided that 


he sufficiently sugar coats his skepticism. The average 


congregation of these days would not tolerate a man in 
its pulpit who talked about hell. Nor is it alarmed when 
its minister avoids embarrassing disclosures by giving 


by. Ithas no relish for what the churches of a genera- 


tion or two ayo regarded as the strong meat they required 
for their spiritual upbuilding. 


Puritan theology from obliteration. 


It is time, therefore, for the orthodox party led by the 
Congregationalist to bestir themselves to protect the old 
Would not they do 
better if they boldly separated themselves from the ris- 
ing party of liberalism which wears the livery of ortho- 


doxy only to serve skepticism? Religions earnestness 


and religious sincerity are lacking in New England. 


There is too much pretence of belief where there is really ~ 


no belief. It would be a good thing to make everybody ° 
show his true colors.—New York Sun. 


We copy the following from one of our leading dailies. 
Evidently the writer meant to do justice to his subject: 
VicrorIA AND CLEOorATRA.—There is something which 


jis almost pitiful in the history of the country in which 
sloping floor accommodate 210 auditors, and, using the 
parlor, a congregation of 250 dan be comfortably seated. 


the-English armies have lately found lodgment, whose 
sicred soil is lacerated by the hoofs of English horses, 
and indented by the monstrous missles from the guns of 
English iron-clads. It is a country which seems to have 
been the foo' ball of destiny for centuries. It is a shut- 
tlecock which the nations have tossed from hand to 
hand, now high in air, now dragged in dirt. For thous- 


ands of years, while the struggling nations were rent, 
divided, errant, lost, Egypt was a compact entity, with- 
out a break in its integrity. During this period it wit- 
nessed the birth and the death of myriads of people. It 


was present at the birth of Greece; its lofty pyramids 
were storm-beaten with time when the wolf suckled 
Romulus and Remus; its mysterious sphinx was gray 
with age long before the varying Jewish streams had 


finally entered and been lost in the Assyrian ocean. | 


When the world was yet young, it had invented letters ; 
when the most of mankind were cave-dwellers and sav- 
ages, it had an architecture, a religion and a literature. 
In time there came the swelling Persian flood, and 
Egypt was submerged, and from that period to the pres- 
ent it has been Egypt only in name. Macedon rose,the 
Persian fell, and Egypt again changed masters. After 
the Ptolemies, caine the Czesars, and the Roman eagles 
waved over the graves of Ramases and Cheops, as they 
did then over all the known world. Zenobia wrested it 
from the Romans, and in due season there came the Sa- 
racen deluge, and Egypt disappeared under its tremen- 
dous billows. France landed its legions and fought 
beneath the shadow of its pyramids in a vain effort to 
secure it a8 a dependency, and to-day the world is wit- 
ness of a new attempt at its subjugation. 

There is something in the nature of a coincidence in 
connection with this invasion by the English; some- 
thing which is of the nature of a curse come back to its 
birthplace. A generation or two before the Christian 
era, Ceesar led his cohorts to Egypt, and drove out the 
Greek robber who had held possession for nearly three 
hundred years. About the same period he had pushed 
his armies to the north and west, and in a corner of the 
northern ocean, enveloped in fogs, he found a collection 
of savage tribes, whose country he overran, and whose 
people he slaughtered without mercy. Almost at the 
very time that he was living in dalliance with the dusky 
queen of Egypt, his legions were harrying the homes of 
the offenseless Britons. It is not a month since the 
invincible armada of the descendants of these Britons 
tossed their monstrous shells into the very town where 
Cesar held the last queen of the Egyptians in his 
arms ; the very town whence, by #slight latitude of as- 
sertion, it may be said he dictated the movements 
against the islanders of the northern sea. 
which then held Egypt and invaded Britain has shrunk 
from existence; the Britain, whose barbarian residents 
sought their caves and the mountain recesses to escape 
the fury of their invaders, now has a territory which 
surrounds the world, and a wealth which controls the 
industries, and, in a large measure, the finances of the 
entire human race. 

Such are some of the mutations of the centuries. 


When Britain was thus invaded, in the mere wanton- | 
ness of conquest, a woman held, fora moment, the des- | 
A little later, 


tinies of the world in her slender fingers. 
when the fainting Roman feebly murmured to her— 


po. tts a gl 


The Rome) 


MHnnouncements. 
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NOTICE, 


Unity readers who need lawyers’ assistance should 
call upon Rexford & Prentice, room 11,89 Madison st. 
Collections made in all parts of the United States and 
Canada. They are courteous gentlemen and able law- 
yers, 


The fourth annual encampment of the Liberals of 
Kansas will be held in Bismarck Grove, commencing 
Thursday, August 31st, and holding over Sunday, Sep- 
tember 3rd. The following speakers are engaged : Fred- 
ric A. Hinckley, Hudson Tuttle, Emma Tuttle, Rev. D. 
Cheyney, Mrs. M. P. Krekle, C. B. Hoffman, Gov. Chas. 
Robinson, Mrs. H. M, Stearns, David Eccles, and others. 
The musical and social features of the occasion will be 
especially attractive. The best of camping conveniences 
are to be had in the delightful grove. Meals will be 

furnished on the grounds at low prices. An educational 
department for the purpose of studying the live social 
problems of the age will be superintended by Miss Sarah 
A. Brown and Judge H.-H. Howard, of Lawrence, Fred- 
ric A. Hinckley, of Providence, R. I., and other success- 
ful educators. The Union Pacific Railway offers the ex- 
ceedingly low rate of one and a half cents per mile, the 
round trip. Other roads offer reduced rates. No pains 
will be spared by the managers to make it pleasant and 
profitable to those in attendance. 
C. B. Horrman, Pres’t Kansas Liberal Union. 
ANNIE L. Diaas, Sec’y. - " sigs 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Col. C. H. Perry, $3.00; Mary Wenayes, $.150; S. C. 
Ruckett, $1.00; C. J. Brown, $1.50 ; Ernest Turner, $1.50; 
Mrs. J. C. Kinney, $1.50; Miss R. Eddowes, $1.50; H. F. 
Bond, $2.00; Mrs. C. T. Cole, $1.50; James F. Rhodes, 
5150; Mrs. 8. E. Thayer, $4.50; E. D. Buss, $1.50; L. B. 
page, $1.50; J. L. Lovedale, $1.50; Joel P. Davis, 

50. 


“LITTLE UNITY ” RECEIPTS. 


| Mary W. Mayes, $0.35; Mrs. J.C. Kinney, $0.35; Lu- 
| cretia P. Hale, $0.50. 


“Tam dying, Egypt, dying,” 
the curtain went down, and the scepter of Egypt was | —-———— steiner 
lost forever. To-day, in the then unknown and rav-  yenry 1. RExrorp. 
aged Britain, there reigns a woman, mighty in her vir- | 
tue as the other was in her lasciviousness, and whose | 
engines of destruction are plowing the very soil where 


DAVID K. PRENTICE, 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 


Cesar projected his masses against the Briton, where | LAWYERS, 

Cleopatra held the asp to her bosom, and where) 

the remnants of the once mighty Egyptians are rebels 89 MADISON STREET, ROOM i1. 
in arms, fighting the most powerful nation in Christen- CHICACO. 


dom for a phantom liberty and nationality. Collections made in all parts United States and Canada. Reference, 


National Bank of Illinois, Chicago. 


DR. J. W. WASSALL, 
Dentist, 


103 State Street, 


CHICAGO, TLL. 


Take care of your coat while it is new, and your honor | 
while it is white.— Russian Proverb. | 


i 


All Saints parish, at Cleveland, is divided into hostile | 
camps over the question whether fermented wine should | 
be used in the communion service. The superintendent 
of the Sunday School is the leader of the anti-wine par- | 
ty. He denounces the employment of the fermented | 
grape juice in church as an opening wedge to dissipa- 
tion and drunkenness for the young and weak-headed 
members of the congregation.— Religio- Philosophical, ROOM Sa. 
Journal. | Take Elevator, 
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The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 


For a short time we offer the Celebrated Livermore Pens for $1.75 each, (former price $3.00). 
Pens sent by ceturn mail. 
‘he Livermore Vocket l’encil—beautiful, neat, end durable. 


mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 


UW Eva's = - 


= . — 


Every Pen warranted. 


Gold 


Price only 50 cents. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


The Meadville Theological School 


Beyins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 

repare young men for 

the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 

room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
For full particulars, apply to 

Rey. A. A. Livermorg, President, 


purpose of the institution is to 


are very moderate. 


N 


> GREAT’) 
URLINGTON | 
ROUTE: 


> JRUINGTO Ne 


AL+LINE 


‘the SHORTEST, QUICKEST and 


NCI? 


Ri5 son, Dallas, Gal- 
sas, New Mexico, Arizona, Mon" : 
tana and Texas. 


Nationally reputed as 

being the Great 
: ThroughCar 
Line 


ly conceded to 

be the best equipped 
Railroad in the World for 
all classes of travel. 


KANSAS CITY 


Q 
SS 


All connections made 
In Union 
Depots. 


Through Try it, 
Tickets via this 9 and you will 
Celebrated Line fo find traveling a 
sale at all offices in luxury ,-instead 
the U.S. and wy of a dis- 
Canada. All Up comfort, 
information Op 
about Rates of 


Fare, Sleeping Cars, 
etc., cheerfully given by 


YO 


T. J. POTTER, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
8d Vice Pres't& Gen’l Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt | 
, Chicago, Ill. Chicago, 


Orchard street, 
address, Jamaica Plain, 


Meadville, Penn. 


—_- ——. 


MRS. JAMES P. WALKER’S | 
Home and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 


Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass., 


Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. Schoolhouse, Centre, corner 
Home, Elm street, corner Walker street. Post-office 


Mass. 


—s SS tiinaiiieninndl 


Minnearos 
Tree) 
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- ° 6 a ] L 
Pog 7 DesMoines =~“ apids 
. UnNo 
| Lincola #9’. [CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


The Chicago & North-Western R’y 


Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
EQUIPPED |! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! 


[t is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
points in 


Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
_ Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah 
_ Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 


DENVER, LEADVILLE. 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
Points in the Territories and the West. Also 
for Milwaukee,Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
san, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 
Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 


‘n Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 


Vorthwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at 
the same Union Depot. 

At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake 
shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 

Close connection made at Junction Points. 

It is the ONLY LINE running 


IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 
read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, you 
will 4 Bw tickets oY, — route, 44- AND WILL 


TAK ONE OTH 
All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 
J.D. LAYNG, W. B. STENNETT, 
Gen. Sap’t Chicago. Gen. Passe. Agent, Obicago. 
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Gal hak Island Route!” 


Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
| West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 
_EasTERN, NorTH-EasTERN, SOUTHERN and SoUTH- 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 
‘City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and OmaHa, the COMMERCIAL OENTERS from whist 


| radiate 
EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missoari River 
tothe Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


_ 4s the only line from Chicago owning track {nto Kansas, 
or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 
named, NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 
CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or u& 
clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 
clean and ventilated coaches, upon Fast 
Trains. . 
Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMA 
| PALACE SLEEPING CARs, and our own world-famous 
DINING Cars, upon which meals are served of = 
surpassed excel'ence, at the low rate of SEVENTY FINS 
CENTS EACH, With ample time for healthful en ot or 
Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwa 
and Missouri River points; and close connections at 
points of intersection with other roads. iace 
We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every Fils, 
of importance in Kansas, Nebraska, Black 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Ore 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and 
Mexico. an 
As liberal arrangements regarding baggage 98 pelt 
other line, and rates of fare always as Jow as com 
tors, who furnish y a tithe of = comfort. 
Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 
‘Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket office 
in the United States and Canada. 


R. R. CABLE, 


Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, 
Chicago. 
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E. ST. JOHN, 


‘'Tkt. and Pass't Ag 
Gen ' 
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pene PEN, or FLUID-PENCIL 


Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, 
Pen.made. Send for circular. 


28 3 


The only successfal Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most 2, 
MACHKINNON PEN C@O., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, Lil, - 


BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGAN 
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WALNUT OR EBONIZED (GOLD LAID) CASE AS DESIRED. 
Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 24 inches. 


REMEM 


to the various doors of the factories, I am now enable 
these facilities, 
Visitorsalways. Five Dollars ($5) allowed for your travellin 


all expenses if aon 
trains. If you can not call, write for catalogue, or, better still, order a BEET 
ine will be delighted with the instrument. 1 
Ma real service, ILLUSTRA OAT 


RATED 
ress or call upon 


Walnut or Ebonized (Gold Laid) Case as des 


Stop, (25) 
1» THE 


oe R one of the largest factories of the kind in the world. 


experience of the wants todo work we 


f you do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washinaton, New Jersey. 


ired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 


Price, delivered on board cars 
here, with Stool, Book, Music (a 
complete musical outjit) ONLYS . 


The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minutes notice, (now shipping 
over 50 a day, demand increasing.) Working nights by Ediseon’s Electric Light to 
fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances ma be made by Bank Draft, 
Post Office Money Order, Kegiatered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
if the Beethoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not give you entire satisfaction, 
kindly return it at my expense and I will promptly refund you the $90 with in- 
terest. Nothing can be fairer. My object in placing this organ at $8, isto have 
it introduced into every home in this country. Every onesold is sure to sellanother. 
Often 50 sales can be traced from the first one introduced. All that is asked of 
the purchasers after giving the instrument a fairtrial, kindly bring friends to see it 
and hear its musical effects, having noagents, no warerooms in large cities (sellin 
direct only), I rely solely on the merits ofthe Beethoven to speak for itself an 
kind words from satistied purchasers, which I am proud to say are many. 


THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 

[Height, 75 inches; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.| Is, as the cut shows, 
he most magnificent ever made. The view is of a walnut case, highly polished, 
and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an ebonized case 
in pure black, inlay ornamentationsin gold, which produce a fine effect, new ver 
fashionable, and is furnished at the same price. When ordering, specify 
definitely which case is wanted. The designs are alike and no case as beautiful 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when ordinary music—as 
used by other builders—was put in them. Read the following description of 
Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more than liberal offer 
a trial by ordering one. The World can not equal this Beautiful Organ 
for anything like the money asked. 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Reeds. 

It contains 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: (1) 
Manual Sub-Bass, 16 feet tonc; (2) Diapason, 8 feet tong; (8) Dulciana, 
8 feet tone; (4) Cello, 8 feet tone; (5) French Horn, 8 fect tone; (6) Sax- 
aphone, 8 fect tone; (7) Voix Celeste, 5 feet tome; (5) Viola Dolee, 4feet 
tone; (9) Violina, 4 fect tone; (10) Piccolo, 4 feet tene; also, Coupler Har- 
ne pw Harp oline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, Vox Jubilante and other 
grand accessory effects. 


27 STOPS! (° erccrica* isn?” 


There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops are used 
wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies. If used as directed 
every stop in the Beethoven is of practical use. Don’t be deceived by misrepre- 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents. There are 14 perfect combinations on 
this organ, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents combined, and the 
full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, without my 
Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) which is fully covered by patents, and can 
beused by no other manufacturer. 
27 IN ALL. 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 
(1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass, (5) Bourdon, (6) Saxa- 
hone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolce, (10) Grand Expressione, (11) 
rench Horn, (12) Harp A®oline, (13) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) Dulciana, (16) 
Clarionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) Piccolo, (21) Coupler 
Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (23)Grand O n Knee Stop, (24) Right Knee 
utomatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper, (27)Left Duplex Damper. 
On a yy 19th, 1881, my Factory was entirely de- 
stroye 


fire, nothing but ashes remaining where 
Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted out 
the firstrelic where it stood, and by the aid of vast 
of what was wanted, and kind wordsof cheer from 
in 120 days to put On steam and start more machinery, in 
The present 


E-BUIL 
capital, perfect knowled 


thousands, | was enabl 
a larger and better equipped Factory than ever on the same ground. 


7 establishment covers nearly 4 acres of pact, s88 is now turning out a larger num- 


ber 4 —— os daily — ever before. This achievement is unsur- 
asee the history of enterpriec. 
. Iam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price $90) at the rate of over 


1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of 520 


EDISONW’S HLECTRIC LIGHTs, »* 
the only Organ and Piano Factory in the world that uses it, I car? fill all orders 
romptly for this style as I have now with a 200-horse power engine, driving over 
00 wood-working machines in their construction. 


and economical, and the addition of private switchesand railroad 


8 q By the addition of the very latest approved wrood- working machinery, (which no old establishment has), vast Capital, a new fac- 
E R g tory built after lon l 1 
a 


to build better instruments for leas money than ever before, and my patrons have ali the advantages of 
«To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. My 
urchase. Comeanyway. You are welcome. 
OVEN on trial, of can save nothing from this price by correspondence, and i dau 


manufactory is open 
A free coach with polite attendants, meets 


e attention of your friends to advertisement, you will be 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The twenty-ninth 
and Girls will begin 


2ar of this Family and Day School for ne | 
Catalogue, 


ednesday, Sept. 20,1882. For particulars an 


Address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 
West NEWTON, MASs. 


DEH PAUW 
College for Young Women, 


rHE HOME COLLEGE, 


Fall term begins Sept. 6, 1882. Classical, Scientific, Philosophical and 
Normal Courses of study, with Music and Art Scheels, and 
School of Elocution. ve: 8 Free Library. Send Stamp for Cata- 
logue. F. A FRIEDLEY, President, New Albany, Ind. 
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UNZiTS. 


NEW BoOoKS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Colegrove Book Company. 


The following are a few of the new books we have just received. We aim to keep constantly on 
hand all the leading publications, and can supply at short notice any book not out of print. Correspondence 
solicited and all orders PROMPTLY FILLED. We make a specialty of choice and rare books. 


Our facilities for supplying Sunday School Libraries were never greater than they are this fall. Public 
Libraries and also Reading Rooms will be supplied on the most liberal terms. 


All readers of Unity will find it for their advantage to send us their orders for Books whether for 
public or priyate use. 
| It would gratify us if this notice could be placed in the hands of those book buyers throughout the 
West who may not be regular subscribers to our paper. Will not our friends aid us in giving this as wide 
circulation as possible. Very Truly, 


«ois _ THE COLEGROVE BOOK CoO., 
40 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


a _ 
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George H. Morris, Ph. D. Price, $1.25. Ward Beecher. From verbatim reports by T. J. 
Ellinwood, Sept., 1873, to March, 1874. Price, $1.50. 


ANN. By Constance Fennimore Woolson. One of 
the most powerful novels of the time. One is 


CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. Being a narrative of 
Life on the Frontier and Sport in the Rocky 
Mountains, with an account of the Cattle 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By | SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. By Henry 
| 
| 


Ranches of the West. By Wm. Baillie Graham. | constantly reminded of George Eliot in reading 
Price, $1.75. | | this book. 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of “Ecce | A HAPPY BOY. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Trans- 

Homo.” $1.25. | lated by Anderson. This is probably the best 

| of Bjornson’s stories of peasant life. In it the 

A TIGHT SQUEEZE; or, The Adventures ofaGen- | author has succeeded in drawing the characters 


tleman who, on a wager of $10,000, undertook to 


go from New York to New Orleans in three psychological insight, his perfectly artless sim- 
weeks, without money, as a professional tramp. plicity of style, and his thorough sympathy with 
Price, $1.00. _' the heroand his surroundings, are nowhere more 


LIFE OF GEN. GARIBALDI. Translated from apparent. “This view is sustained,” says Mr. 
his private papers, with the history of his splen- Anderson, “ by the great popularity of "A Happy 


did exploits in Rome, Lombardy, Sjcily and Ne- Boy’ throughout Scandinavia.” Price, $1.00. 


with remarkable distinctness, while his profound 


— —— —— o- —— ——————ee 


ples to the present time. By Theodore Dwight. - MOODS. A Novel. By Louisa M. Alcott. Price, 
$1.00. : $1.50. 
JUVENILES. 

FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian Anderson; il- | 7 trations by Jessie Curtis. Extra cloth binding 
lustrated by ten full page pictures, in color, after very elegant die in colors and gold. Large 12mo. 
the original drawings, by E. V. B. Published by Price, $1.50. 

Scribner & Welford. Net price, $1.60. OUR LITTLE ONE AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 

LITTLE WOMEN. Illustrated. Every one who With 350 illustrations, from original designs by 
has seen Little Women, without illustrations, will the best American artists. 
desire a copy of this beautiful book; illustrated BABYLAND FOR 1882. Price, 75 cents. 

tifully bound in cloth, with gilt edges, oe 
oT ery eee ee ee eee eee WIDE AWAKE. Pleasure book; popular edition. 
ree | Price, 75 cents. 

FROM MAY TO CHRISTMAS AT THORNHILL. a ae 
By Mrs. D. P. Sanford, author of Pursy Tipton’s MRS. SOLOMON SMITH LOOKING ON. By Pansy, 

- Family, The Captain’s Children, etc. A beautiful Price, $1.50. | 
— oe owe ee oe ann beautifully STORIES ABOUT DOGS. By Mrs. Surr, with illus- 
et ee trations by Harrison Weir. A beautiful book 

FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY bound in cloth. Quarto. Large type. Price, 


GREW. By Margaret Sidney. Thirty-six illus- |” — $1.50.. | 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT WILL BE MADE FROM THESE PRICES. 


